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Editorial Comment 


THE VATICAN APPOINTMENT 


PERSONS who have attempted objectively to deal with all the im- 

plications of church-state relations would be the first to confess— 
indeed, to insist—that the issues are not sharply and unequivocally 
fixed in terms of black and white. Perhaps a major source of obfusca- 
tion is less the dialectic character of the problem itself than the diffi- 
culty, if not the impossibility, of achieving an effective objectivity in 
approaching the facts. Certainly it is to be hoped that the discussions 
set forth in the following pages may contribute substantially toward 
the creation of a more factually enlightened framework of discourse 
wherein the emotional will figure less prominently in one’s final formu- 
lation of viewpoint. 

If, then, the issues are to find solution in the direction of fact rather 
than of feeling, it is to be regretted that recent developments in this 
area have had the effect of driving protagonists into warring camps 
with a fervor which gives promise, not of less, but of even greater ten- 
sion in the determination of proper church-state rapport. The conse- 
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quences for an even deeper cleavage within Christendom itself @§ ave 


equally to be deplored. While, therefore, the President’s diplomatic 
appointment to the Vatican may be cogently supported on the one 
hand, the question may be defensibly put, on the other hand: is such 
an appointment at this time, in view of the considerations suggested, 
likely to make for more harm than good? Surely at a time when our 
Nation is called upon to stand together co-operatively against sundry 
and sober threats to our solidarity, the importance of balanced response 
to this query cannot be exaggerated. 

Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes in his historic work, Church and State in 
the United States, has pointed up with poignancy and pertinence the 
Constitutional guarantees of religious freedom. We may isolate here 
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that portion which is titled: Freedom from discrimination against any 
or all religions by the State, and the evidencing of impartial sympathy 
toward their work. That the scrupulous observance of this principle 
is of indispensable importance in church-state affairs need not be la- 
bored. If one should be inclined to underline the word “scrupulous,” 
however, the appointment would be highly debatable though made in 
good faith on political grounds toward the achievement of ultimately 
wholesome political ends (and we see no need to question either assump- 
tion). For there is the very serious question whether in fact the Vati- 
can may be variously construed as a “political” or a “religious” entity. 
L. E. W. 


Some Historic Aspects of Relations 
of Church and State in America 


By A. BANNER 


ong consideration of church and state relationships in America provokes 
the recognition of two quite obvious but none the less significant aspects 
of the historic situation. For the first of these, one recognizes that Amer- 
ican Christianity, quite unlike primitive Christian life and belief, was essen- 
tially the deposit of a mature religion upon a virgin land. Pre-Christian 
America was not, of course, a barren, uninhabited place. The Indian peoples 
possessed the land and had religious as well as other institutional forms, 
some quite elaborate in structure. But from the outset the European set- 
tler had a free hand in this new land, largely by virtue of his possession 
of superior weapons of defense and, in general, the materials of modern 
scientific culture. While the European settler was free to recognize and to 
respect the Indian and his institutions, and indeed might have been expected 
to do so in the light of Christian ethical principles, he was in a position from 
the start to ignore Indian life with impunity or to destroy this life by design 
or under provocation. There was, then, no prevailing state to be reckoned 
with, to be accommodated to, or to protest against, without impunity, on 
the ground of conscience. There were of course ties of affection and of 
allegiance to home countries and home governments, particularly on the 
part of the early English and Dutch settlers and the Spanish and French 
settlers and missionaries. But remoteness from home served to weaken 
these ties and to encourage a spirit of independence long before the political 
agitations of the eighteenth century. The early American situation pro- 
vided an opportunity, however far from the ideal, for a theocratic experi- 
ment—an opportunity for the free ordering of human affairs in accordance 
with the demands of Christian conscience. This opportunity for devotion 
to religious and moral duties brought on in time the expression of the sense 
of inherent human right which, as anterior to any and all government, is the 
foundation of all just political society. 

For the second of these two aspects, one recognizes that Christianity came 
to the new world fragmented and piecemeal. The division of Western Chris- 
tianity had its beginning in the sixteenth century, the initial break being 
the defection of Martin Luther from the doctrinal and ecclesiastical authority 
of mediaeval Roman Catholicism. The emergence of this rebel Christian 
movement was followed by a succession of interpretations of the meaning 
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of evangelical religion, each of which in time crystallized into a distinct fel- 
lowship of believers having dogmas and ecclesiastical forms not unlike, in 
their rigidity, those of the Roman church against which they constituted 
a protest. Whatever the seriousness of the doctrinal and ecclesiastical dif- 
ferences which had occupied the critics of the Mediaeval church before the 
sixteenth century, the free airing of these opinions in this century provided 
an opportunity for theological virtuosity which carried sincere men into 
often irreconcilable conceptions of the Christian life and Christian salvation. 
These theological sprouts, not without roots reaching into the current eco- 
nomic and political developments, were in time transported to America 
where they thrived and proliferated in a roomier and generally more ideal en- 
vironment. To the number of distinct religious groups which were settled 
in America in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were added Meth- 
odism in the eighteenth century, and the many denominational divisions of 
the nineteenth century which followed from the controversies over revival- 
ism and fundamentalism and the struggles over slavery. 

Such a confusion of tongues directly affects the power of religion as a 
social factor. There are obviously differences of conception of the spheres 
of the sacred and the secular and of the proper ratio that should obtain 
between these spheres, which differences follow from the more general theo- 
logical divergences. Clearly it is difficult if not impossible for Christians 
to co-operate in the creation, governance, or guidance of the social order 
if they cannot agree either on the extent of their responsibility for the social 
order or on the limits of the prerogatives of those who claim the right to 
govern in society without the sanction of religion or of religious men. UIti- 
mately this confusion of tongues and this bickering provide the chance for 
the growth of a virulent secularism which acts to remove religious opinions 
and religious men from the realm of public affairs and to confine them to a 
sphere of harmless ecclesiasticism. One finds in Hobbes, who lived through 
a hard period of religious division and controversy in England, the cynical 
although somewhat pertinent contention that, since men of religious conscience 
cannot agree, society must be protected from the turmoils that inevitably 
result from their disagreement. Religious disagreement in America has un- 
wittingly served the ends of a distrusting secularism which in the name of 
peace has driven men of conscience from the direction of public affairs and 
tended to confine them to a pale life of sermons and prayer meetings. It is 
not without significance that an increased social interest on the part of 
churchmen and of the several churches, in recent times, has provoked a great 
awareness of the need for a basic and genuine ecumenicity. These, then, 
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are two aspects of the historic situation in America affecting possible rela- 
tions of church and state. It is quite clear that these two aspects are not 
complementary and constitute directly a paradox for the religious determi- 
nation of human affairs. 

Whatever may be the ultimate resolution of the conflicts of doctrine 
concerning the relation of church and state, one must reckon with these doc- 
trinal alternatives as they have been represented in the denominational 
history of America. To this must be added as a final concern a brief con- 
sideration of the actual legal or constitutional structure of church-state rela- 
tions and the implications of this structure for religious freedom and Chris- 
tian social action. I intend here to treat of only some of the alternative 
conceptions of the proper relationship of church and state, with attention 
to major types of theory in the historic picture rather than to all of the for- 
mulations and pronouncements of religious bodies. One may begin with the 
theocratic position of Roman Catholicism. 

The Roman stand on this issue, as it would present itself on the American 
scene or on any other scene, is the historic position of the Roman see reach- 
ing far into the traditions of the ancient church catholic. The demands of 
religious and moral commitment are such as to render the conscientious in- 
dividual uneasy in the presence of any allegation of authority or require- 


ment of duty which is not in accord with the spirit of the highest reference 
of devotion. The Christian believer has tended to confront his world with 


a religious and moral judgment from which has followed either the positive 
effort to conform this world unto the requirements of the moral law or the 
negative attitude of contempt for obviously transitory power and wicked- 
ness. In the centuries when the Christians constituted a struggling minority 
within the scope of Roman life and authority, one finds in the writings of 
the Fathers the assertion of the necessary supremacy of the spiritual over 
the temporal, either as the superiority of natural law over merely human law 
or the independence of the ecclesiastical of secular control or both. Even 
after Christianity won its right to exist respectably within the Roman world, 
one finds Athanasius protesting against the very idea of the imperial spon- 
sorship of the ecumenical council as an unwarranted presumption of the 
secular with respect to the ecclesiastical. Such is the dangerous inversion 
of the proper order of things. As is well known, the ecumenical or orthodox 
church never won its freedom from the Roman state and for a thousand 
years after the fall of Roman authority in the West the church in the East 
was virtually a department of the imperial office. The attitude of Athanasius 
became expressed in the West, however, through the pretensions of the Roman 
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see and there developed a theory and a practice which shaped the political 
history of the Mediaeval world. In Gregory I, Gregory IV, Nicholas I, 
Gregory VII, and Innocent III, to mention only the very great figures, there 
was expressed over a period of many centuries the position that the spiritual 
(as properly represented in the Roman see) is superior to the temporal; that 
all agents in matters temporal rightfully hold their places only at the pleasure 
of the Roman pontiff; and that the secular power must provide the church 
with the facilities, when needed, to maintain its temporal security and to 
stamp out heresy. Traditions such as the Roman incorporate themselves 
gradually, over the long centuries, into the whole of cutural life, particu- 
larly in a period in which possibly competitive institutions are weak and un- 
developed. When, in Mediaeval Europe, extra-ecclesiastical authority did 
assert itself, there ensued a long and bitter struggle between church and 
state over temporal prerogatives. Whatever the eventual decline in fortunes 
suffered at the hands of the German princes and of other temporal lords, the 
Mediaeval papacy never withdrew its claim to order all human affairs, as 
symbolized in Innocent III in his view of himself as the natural master of 
the world. 

Roman Catholic settlers were among the first Europeans to come to Amer- 
ica, in the interest largely of the imperialistic exploitation of labor and of 
natural resources. These settlers were accompanied in most instances by 
Roman clergymen, both the secular priests who made the journey to serve 
as chaplains for the settlements of entrepreneurs and adventurers and the 
Franciscan, Dominican, and Jesuit friars who committed themselves to mis- 
sionary work among the Indians. Through an initial ineptness and undis- 
guised brutality on the part of the Spanish and French in their relations with 
the Indians on the one hand, and the fortunes of empire which ultimately 
favored the English over the Spanish and the French on the other, the Roman 
Catholic influence in colonial America was confined largely to the areas of 
original settlement in Florida, Texas, California, Maryland, and the valleys 
of the Mississippi and St. Lawrence rivers. The Roman church became in 
colonial America a minority in an overwhelmingly Protestant culture. It 
was not until the emergence of large towns and cities in the industrial North, 
to which came great numbers of Irish, Italian, and Polish immigrants, that 
this situation was in any wise alterable. Lacking the support of a sympa- 
thetic and complementary secular order, the movements of Roman Catholics 
were largely cautious and conciliatory. This is very early witnessed to in 
the significant experiment in religious toleration in the Maryland colony 
founded by Cecilius Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore. It is to be ob- 
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served without prejudice that a more aggressive spirit on the part of Roman 
Catholics has followed upon their increase in numbers and their presence 
in preponderating numbers, particularly in the great eastern and mid-western 
industrial centers. This is to say that the increase in political potential has 
been accompanied by the diminution of Roman toleration of the independent 
secular order and of other religious groups permitted under such an order. 
Respecting the general thrust of Roman canon law, it would seem that there 
cannot be any genuine acceptance on the part of Roman Catholics of the sepa- 
ration of church and state, whether interpreted as the exclusion of religious 
interests from the determination of public policies or as the non-sponsorship 
by secular government of ecclesiastical institutions. 

Turning now to Protestant theory with respect to the proper relations of 
church and state, we may consider first the theocratic ideal of the early Con- 
gregational churches of the Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, and New Haven 
colonies. Similar in many respects to the Roman position, this ideal had 
been received by the English nonconformists directly from the writings of 
John Calvin. Calvin had urged that certain individuals are elect by God’s 
“gratuitous mercy, totally irrespective of human merit,” and Calvinists, fol- 
lowing the great reformer, accepted the world as ordained for the sake of 
those whose election is witnessed to largely in the character of their religious, 
moral, and social experiences. The visible religious community of the elect 
must determine the character and order of public affairs, in so far as even 
so-called secular concerns are understood as a divine trust. As nothing really 
falls outside the reach of God’s sovereignty, one must regard even eco- 
nomic enterprise as an instrument in the divine plan. Calvinism, as social 
theory, is simply the sanctification of the whole of man’s temporal existence. 
The Calvinist, moreover, is basically a revolutionary, seeking at all times to 
establish and to maintain in his society a mode of life which is in conformity 
with the aspiration and destiny of chosen men. 

In seventeenth century New England, in such towns as Salem and New 
Haven, this theocratic ideal became for a while the rule of life. These towns 
were founded by religious men who were conscious of their divine mission 
and of their responsibility for the execution of God’s will in all matters as 
indicated in Scripture. The privilege of participating in the governing of 
the community, including the right to vote, was made contingent upon mem- 
bership in the churches organized according to “the Congregational way,” 
the officers of the congregation being also the chief officers of the community. 
Non-participation in the governing of the community did not, however, ex- 
cuse an individual from the obligation to respect and support the whole pat- 
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tern of community life as prescribed by the elect. All embraced within the 
physical limits of the community were required to support the church finan- 
cially, to attend the services, and to respect, in all phases of conduct, the 
moral code which as community practice gave a sanction of moral homoge- 
neity to the predestinate. 

Before very long such theocratic determinations ran into difficulties, pro- 
voking serious opposition not only from the disfranchised such as the Bap- 
tists and the Quakers but also from the citizens in full standing who grew 
weary of the complete ordering of their lives according to a stiff-necked 
biblical literalism. Roger Williams and Mrs. Anne Hutchinson dramatized 
in their defections the serious difficulty of making civic privileges contingent 
upon specific religious conformity. The gradual acceptance of the Half-way 
Covenant by the end of the seventeenth century further emphasized the in- 
terest in and need for a determination of basic liberties and rights apart from 
the fulfilment of the requirements of church membership. This is the line 
in the direction of the /egal separation of church and state which runs from 
Roger Williams and Thomas Hooker to the Founding Fathers. Whatever 
must be said against the Protestant theocratic ideal of the New England 
communities, it represented in principle the basic contention that the Chris- 
tian, in the world, is morally bound to conform the world unto moral purpose 
and that there is no phase of community life which is not subject to the judg- 
ment of sincere religious men. 

Quite different from the theocratic positions of Roman catholicism and 
seventeenth century New England Congregationalism is the conception of 
the relation of church and state indicated in the Lutheran theory. This type 
of theory entails the consequences for Christian social existence which are 
involved in the religious acceptance of autonomous secular affairs. This is 
ultimately the theory of the two spheres, the religious and the secular, each 
sovereign unto itself and both capable of existing coextensively without seri- 
ous interference and friction. One finds the notion of the two spheres as 
early as the political treatises of Dante, John of Paris, William of Occam, 
and Marsiglio of Padua. Against the background of increasing agitation 
for reform in church and state, these writers thought of political peace in 
terms of two coextensive orders which would complement each other without 
involving the subordination of one to the other. In the work of Marsiglio 
of Padua, however, there is the suggestion that the secular power may even 
exercise certain religious prerogatives such as the calling of a church council, 
the appointing of bishops and the controlling of church property. This 
rests for Marsiglio on the circumstance that the head of the state would be 
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a Christian although a layman and that basically the church is the whole 
body of believers and not merely the official clergy. There lurks in this, 
one must observe, a favoring of the secular power which opens the door for 
caesaropapism. 

Luther’s treatment of the relation of church and state is not unrelated 
to the development of thought in Dante and Marsiglio of Padua. Luther 
repudiates theocracy in favor of a relation of alliance of two distinct spheres. 
The necessity for two spheres of human allegiance follows from the fact of 
inequality of moral capacity. As stated in one important treatise, Secular 
Authority: To What Extent It Should Be Obeyed, Luther declares,‘ 

. . . two kingdoms must be sharply distinguished, and both be permitted to re- 
main; the one to produce piety, the other to bring about external peace and prevent 
evil deeds; neither is sufficient in the world without the other. 

In matters spiritual one is completely under the authority and command of 
conscience and no one may dictate to another in such regard. On the ground 
of religious conscience one may even defy the state. But in matters secular, 
that is, matters pertaining to practical social peace, one is morally bound to 
obey the sovereign. As stated in this same treatise,” 

If then your prince or temporal lord command you to hold with the pope, to 
believe this or that, or commands you to give up certain books, you should say, “It 
does not befit Lucifer to sit by the side of God. Dear Lord, I owe you obedience 
with life and goods. Command me within the limits of your power on earth and I 
will obey... .” 

There is the need for consistent political obedience for the simple reason 
that those who do not live according to the law of love must be restrained 
in their lusts. In a fallen world some order is better than no order; any- 
thing is better than anarchy. The good man who does not require external 
or social constraint must nonetheless endure the agencies of such restraint 
as legitimately established as a remedy for human recalcitrance. One may 
rebuke the magistrate on conscience but one must recognize his temporal 
authority. The authority of a non-Christian magistrate is as legitimate as 
that of a Christian magistrate, however useful the latter may be to the church. 
Rebellion is intolerable because it defies the very principle of social order and 
merely replaces one tyrant with many. There is some evidence that Luther- 
ans, following Luther, have tended in their history to be quietistic and to 
accept the existing social order as an independent sphere ordained by God. 
This attitude has opened the door for secularists who have sought a free 


1The Works of Martin Luther (Philadelphia, 1930), Volume III, p. 237. 
2Martin Luther, op. cit., p. 257. 
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hand in the conduct of social affairs without the censure of moral and reli- 
gious judgment. 

There remains now to say something about the religious background of 
our constitutional provision for relations of church and state and the dis- 
tinction of categories involved therein. There can be little doubt that our 
constitutional position came, at least as theory, as a consequence of the 
protests of religious conscience against the bigotry and intolerance of early 
American religious settlements, which were founded in many instances by 
those who were seeking an asylum for themselves but were not interested 
in providing an asylum for those who disagreed with them. Roger Williams, 
Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, the Baptists, and the Quakers were chief among 
those who demanded, in the name of conscience, a thoroughgoing social 
freedom. What they argued for was the recognition of the right of the in- 
dividual to profess publicly what he believes privately and the guarantee 
that the individual is to be penalized in no wise, in his social privileges, 
for not conforming to any given religious position. Much of this order of 
thinking was crystallized in the sermons of Thomas Hooker, founder of 
the city of Hartford and regarded by some as the founder of the principles 
of secular democracy. Thomas Hooker was not a secularist, however, in 
the sense that conscience is to play no part in the conduct of public affairs. 
To recognize freedom of conscience and to preserve religious liberty does 
mean that the collective will of society cannot permit any one religious 
affirmation unless it permits all possible affirmations. This is the legal sepa- 
ration of church and state, in which there is no public establishment of a 
particular religious affirmation or public sponsorship of religious affirmation 
in general. This is especially important for a very heterogenous society 
which may embrace even the conscientious agnostic or freethinker. But 
this separation does not mean that men in their social relations are not 
expected to acknowledge the relevance of moral issues to social policy, par- 
ticularly where an incontrovertible foundation of moral judgment is recog- 
nizable. Thomas Hooker, like his great Anglican authority, Richard Hooker, 
saw this foundation in the validity of natural law, the rational counterpart 
of the Christian moral law. It is my belief that this was essentially the 
orientation of the framers of the American Constitution. Unfortunately, 
the delicate distinction of legal and moral categories resting behind this docu- 
ment has not always been adequately respected or understood. 


A Christian View of the State 


By Joun C. BENNETT 


The Nature of the State 


Obedience or Revolution 

There is no one Christian view of the state. What Christians have 
thought about the state has varied both because of differences in theology 
from communion to communion, and also because of differences in historical 
circumstances. This variation begins in the New Testament. For example, 
a familiar and very influential statement of St. Paul’s idea about the state is 
to be found in Romans 13, with its exhortation, “Let every soul be subject 
unto the higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the powers that 
be are ordained of God.” There is an obvious difference between that on the 
one hand, and the thirteenth chapter of Revelation on the other, where after 
the period of persecution the Roman state comes to be the great beast. 

During most of Christian history there has been this oscillation in Chris- 
tian thinking about the state. An illustration one can give is that, so far as 
the main branches of Christendom are concerned, it has been very difficult 
to find theological justification for revolution. The theological justification 
for revolution seemed very difficult to arrive at, both in Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and even in Calvin’s own thought, although later Calvinists 
became revolutionaries. 

But I think we can say today that at least the theological permission for 
revolution is very widely accepted—perhaps almost universally. There may 
be objections on pacifistic grounds to revolution, but there is no objection 
simply on the ground that it is wrong to rebel against the state. For Chris- 
tians in many churches the last straw was the experience of the tyranny 
of the Nazis. Even the Lutherans, who had the strongest inhibitions against 
revolution, finally had to take revolutionary measures against political 
authority. 

The State as a Coercive Power 

One of the deepest differences that has appeared in Christian thinking 
about the state is to be found between those who have believed that the state 
is primarily a negative thing, a dike against sin, existing only because of the 
Fall and only to protect men against evil, and those who have believed that 
the state is a natural development of man’s social nature. The latter is the 
Roman Catholic view, which goes back to Aristotle. 

Running through the history of political thought both in the church and 
outside the church, however, there has been a strong negative tendency to 
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see the state chiefly as a dark, coercive power. This is one aspect of the 
thought of the Reformers, especially Luther. It is stated quite clearly, too, 
in the writings of Emil Brunner today. This negative view of the state on 
theological grounds is paralleled by a similarly negative view outside the 
church: for example, the great suspicion of the state that one finds on Thomas 
Jefferson or, curiously enough, in Karl Marx. The hankering after anarchy 
that exists in Marxism is strange and ironical in view of the fact that the 
contemporary Stalinist form of Marxism makes almost a god of the state. 

The 1937 Oxford Conference on Church, State, and Community was one 
of the great events in so far as the thinking of modern Christians about the 
state is concerned. At that conference there was a very interesting division 
among the theologians, and it was quite largely a geographical division. The 
people from the European Continent had this darker, negative view of the 
state—they thought of the state primarily as a result of the Fall, as a dike 
against sin; whereas all the Anglo-Saxons present—British, Americans, Aus- 
tralians—thought of the state, at least first of all, not as this dark, coercive 
power, but simply as a necessary instrument of human co-operation. I re- 
member particularly how violently Mr. Charles Taft reacted against this neg- 
ative view of the state. He was a councilman in Cincinnati, and for him the 
state was the school system, it was the water system—it was all those things 
which people could not do separately but could do together through the in- 
strumentality of the state. Personally, I think that is very sound; I think 
that any purely negative or predominantly negative view of the state is a 
great error. 

It is true, however, that we see in the world today, in the most horrible 
form, this dark side of the state wherever the state becomes totalitarian. To- 
day we have these two experiences at the same time: on the one hand we 
have this bitter experience of the totalitarian state; we also have an increas- 
ing need of the state for constructive purposes. These interact because the 
very fact that the state is so much needed for constructive purposes makes 
it easier for it to become totalitarian—it can always claim a little more power, 
ostensibly for these constructive purposes. We see a clear illustration of this 
in the case of education: there is nothing the state does which is more con- 
structive than its educational work; and yet, because it is the educator to 
so large an extent, the state is enabled to get control over the minds and souls 
of its citizens. 

A Christian Analysis of the State 
I have presented enough to suggest some of the confusions and some of 
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the difficult choices here. Now I want to speak more constructively at two 
points. I shall outline what might conceivably be the skeleton of a Christian 
conception of the state, in general; and then I shall set forth something of 
the relationship between Christianity and the democratic state. 

A Gift of God 

First of all, Christian thinking about the state must begin with one es- 
sential truth in St. Paul’s words in Romans 13. I believe Romans 13 has 
done an enormous amount of damage in the world, because words that came 
out of a particular historical situation have been used in attempts to abso- 
lutize the state in other situations, or at least to prevent any kind of revo- 
lution against the state. But underlying Romans 13 there is at least one 
essential truth: the affirmation that it is ordained by God that there be a 
state. This does not mean that any particular government or any particular 
authorities have this kind of divinely ordained power. But it does mean that 
there must be a state; and even those who feel compelled to revolt against 
the state have a moral obligation to create another state. The danger of 
anarchy is such that Christians have a moral responsibility to nourish and 
to encourage the state in its obligation to preserve order. 

We may be very thankful that we have as much order in the world as 
we have. I suppose none of us are too proud of our particular government 
in New York City—and yet just think what Manhattan Island would be like 
if we had anarchy! It’s something appalling even to imagine. With the 
corruption and the inefficiency and all the human faults there are in the gov- 
ernment of New York City, nevertheless, that we have a state; that we have 
at least the structure which makes it possible to live together, is something 
for which to be very thankful. It is a gift of God, even though very often 
the particular people who control it could be improved. 

Under God’s Judgment 

Secondly, as a gift of God and a part of the divine purpose, the state al- 
ways stands under the sovereignty and the judgment of God. The worst 
thing that can happen in all of our political life—and it is something which 
does happen—is for the state to become God. This is the worst thing there 
is, because the state has a tremendous capacity for control—technological 
developments have given the state so much more power than it ever had 
before. At the same time the state has enormous prestige, majesty, moral 
authority; but when these become separate from the sphere of God’s judg- 
ment, then they become quite daemonic. The word “daemonic” may be 
used too often, but this is one correct use for it. The state is a good thing, 
but take it out from under the judgment of God and it becomes the more 
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destructive, the more evil, because of the good in it. For the state to set 
itself up as an autonomous being, as its own end, subject to no law above 
itself or beyond itself, opens the way for the most intolerable tyranny and 
for the suppression of the human spirit. 

A Center of Power Used for Welfare 

In the third place, the state must be both a center of power and an in- 
strument of welfare. Those who say that the state exists on account of hu- 
man sin are right; but they are wrong when they say that it exists only on 
account of human sin. The state does exist as a center of power; and I 
think we must say that the state cannot be a pacifistic institution, in rela- 
tion either to threats to peace and order at home or to possible aggression 
from abroad. 

The state must have power; it must have the final power in the last resort 
to compel obedience. Any situation where there is a general breakdown of 
all the utilities or the community services on which life depends calls for 
state action and for the use of state power. The state has the power even 
to take life, although the good state will seldom use this power; the better 
the state, the more sensitive it will be on this point. The state has the power 
to ccfascript life for its purposes, when there is an absolute necessity; but 
agair: a good state will be very careful about this and will reduce any such 
use of power to the minimum. The state must have power; but this power 
does ‘not exist for its own sake, nor does it exist for the glory of the state; 
it exists only for the welfare of the people, and for no other purpose. 

In recent years the state has increased its functions very generally. The 
function of education is taken for granted in this country. But state action 
in education is something we have come to accept. In the last twenty years 
we have gone somewhat beyond that, to emphasize a responsibility of the 
state in economic life. We have certainly not reached the end of this; much 
more will be done by the state for the sake of the security of the people 
and the stability of the economic system. In other words, I think we can 
be quite sure that, however some people may dislike it, the “welfare state” 
has come to stay. 

There is no Christian judgment as to where state power should end and 
various forms of private initiative should begin. This is an area where there 
must always be a great deal of experiment, and where there will probably 
always be a tendency to go somewhat too far and then have to come back 
a bit. And then it will be necessary to plan for centers of initiative other 
than the state. But the state is the only social institution or entity that has 
the moral authority, the power, and the inclusiveness of responsibility, in 
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terms of geography, to do the things that have to be done—to prevent un- 
employment, for instance. Whether we like it or not, we have to recognize 
this. We do not want the state to have increasing power for its own sake 
at all; but the state is in a strategic position that no other institution oc- 
cupies for taking the necessary steps to prevent certain great national catas- 
trophes. 


Responsibility to and for the Whole Community 

In the fourth place, the state is an organ of a mixed community. Our 
communities are mixed in a good many different ways; but one of these 
ways is that our communities are never purely Christian communities. This 
is true not only in terms of actual behavior (that is too obvious to need men- 
tion), but also in the sense that only a portion of the people even recognize 
the claims of the Christian faith and the Christian conscience. Those who 
guide the state are therefore responsible not only to Christians but also to 
non-Christians. 

This does not mean that the non-Christians are necessarily less conscien- 
tious than the Christians. Certainly that is not true at the present time; 
in fact, one often has to appeal to the non-Christian from certain types of 
Christians who make a pious case for reactionary ideas. But it is important 
to recognize that even at best one cannot expect to appeal to a Christian 
conscience throughout the whole community—which means that there cannot 
be a “Christian state.’”” The Roman Catholics believe in a Christian state, 
because they believe that the state should have the church right there at its 
elbow, to keep the state along Christian lines. They usually define this 
rather narrowly: so long as everything in connection with marriage and edu- 
cation is done properly, the state is regarded as a “Christian state.” 

It is true that the state can be influenced by the Christian conscience in 
the national community, and therefore many aspects of its activity may be 
more or less Christian. But those who are the guides and the guardians of 
the state are responsible for the welfare of the whole community, and in a 
democratic community they are answerable to the judgments of people who 
are not necessarily Christian even in their pretensions. 


Freedom of Associations 

The fifth principle is that the state must be limited by its recognition 
and encouragement of the freedom and the initiative of nonpolitical associa- 
tions and institutions within the community. In other words, there must be 
a very considerable measure of pluralism in the community. Even though 
the state ultimately has certain powers that can be drawn on in an emer- 
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gency, and even though it is the final arbiter so far as the political structure 
of the community is concerned, still the state must always feel the pressure 
of other associations and other institutions that have quite different pur- 
poses and even quite different standards. 

One of the best books written by a Christian thinker on the state is Chris- 
tianity and the State, by William Temple. It is interesting to note that in 
that book he depends very largely upon Professor Robert MaclIver of Colum- 
bia University for this conception of the pluralistic character of the com- 
munity, with the state as one association in relationship always to other 
associations. Yet that the state does have ultimate political authority has 
to be recognized. 

The church is the clearest example of an association in the community 
which limits the state. While it is true that the state has ultimate power 
(even power over the church), there are points at which the church will not 
recognize the authority of the state, where it will always have to say to Chris- 
tians, at the ultimate point, “You must obey God rather than men.” This 
results in an inevitable tension between state and church. 

But there are many other such associations. The university is a good 
example. The worst thing that has happened in California is the way in 
which the Regents representing the state have moved in on the university at 
the point of its inner academic life. I have a suspicion that if there were 
no private universities as well as state universities it would be very difficult 
to maintain the freedom of the academic community in a state university. 
The private university is a kind of yardstick of what freedom can be like; 
and this can remain a yardstick for much of the internal life of a state uni- 
versity. Conversely, the private university may be controlled by big money, 
and possibly the state university can in some respects be a yardstick for that, 
too. At any rate, interaction between the state university and the private 
university is one of the precious things that we have in American life. 

There are many other forms of association, of course: for example, labor 
unions; co-operatives; private corporations, too, within limits (the state 
should never swallow up the whole of economic life) ; the free press; the indi- 
vidual in his own rights of conscience and of expression. All the forms of 
initiative which are other than the state must be recognized, and they must 
be given elbow room, opportunity to press upon the state itself. 
Internal Self-Limitation 

The sixth characteristic of the state, from a Christian standpoint, is that 
the state itself must plan for internal limitations within its own structure. 
This is the traditional American idea of the checks and balances between the 
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various branches of government. But there must also be checks and balances 
between the Federal state and the individual states, and in local government 
as well. 

The development of state activity which has some independence of polit- 
ical government and of the immediate rhythms of politics should be encour- 
aged. (The TVA is one of our best illustrations of that; the British Broad- 
casting Corporation is also a good illustration of the more or less autonomous 
corporation set up by the state.) This type of institution with some au- 
tonomy must be developed more and more as the state enters into various 
new fields of activity. I used to use as a good illustration of this the Regents 
of the University of California. (It isn’t too convincing at the moment, 
but even a good thing can be spoiled!) The Regents of the university hold 
office for sixteen years; this means that they are quite independent of the 
ordinary rhythm of politics. Our school system certainly ought to have that 
kind of autonomy in relationship to the city government generally. 


National Self-Limitation 


The seventh point is that the state must be limited by other national states, 
and finally by the authority of the world community. The sovereignty of 
the national state can never be ultimate; there must be the development of a 
limited world state. But do not assume that, because our national states are 
in a mess, our problems will be solved if we suddenly get a world state. All 
the problems that appear on the level of state action could well appear in 
heightened form in a world state. All the limitations on the state which are 
important to emphasize in connection with the national state, therefore, must 
be applied even more to a world state. A world state is no panacea. It is 
a necessary structure for a world community; but it could be a world tyranny. 


Summary 


Those seven points give us perhaps the skeleton for a Christian concep- 
tion of the state. Many of the things said here could be accepted by non- 
Christians; but at several points Christian faith and Christian thought would 
give a special emphasis. For example, the sovereignty of God over the state, 
and the judgment of God upon the state would have a special meaning in 
the Christian context. All that has been said about the limitations of the 
state gets special support from the Christian doctrine of sin, with its under- 
standing of the perennial tendencies toward pride and self-centeredness, and 
the will to power, in all human beings and in all human groups. Moreover, 
the existence of the church provides perhaps the best example of an associa- 
tion within the community which can never accept the state as the ultimate 
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authority, even though it will be obedient to the state on all matters that 
concern the temporal order if there is no clear conflict between what the state 
asks and the Christian conscience. 


A Christian Basis for Democracy 


When we speak about democracy, we must remember that Christianity 
has not usually been connected with democratic society. The Christian reli- 
gion preceded modern democracy; moreover, the Christian church has on the 
whole preferred to democracy some kind of constitutional aristocracy. Cer- 
tainly the more respectable clergy of New England wanted a constitutional 
aristocracy, so as to be protected against the rabble that followed Jefferson 
and Jackson (the kind of leaders that most of us would probably be glad 
to support today). Many of our Founding Fathers preferred a constitutional 
aristocracy, and that is what they thought they were getting. 

The Christian church has not always been too hospitable to democracy, 
but I think we can say that history has ruled out some of the alternatives 
that were possible in an earlier period. The fact that we have a mass civili- 
zation, with great groups of men possessing economic power and the chance 
to express themselves, means that the people of the world cannot be expected 
to put up for long with any kind of constitutional aristocracy. Today, con- 
stitutional aristocracy is an invitation to a mass totalitarian movement to 
come in and sweep it away. Thus I think it is fair to say that today the 
alternatives that face us in the long run are some form of democracy on the 
one hand, and a totalitarian society on the other. 

Democracy is an ambiguous word. The Russians use it; they have “Peo- 
ple’s Democracies” all over the Communist world. There are, however, two 
elements in democracy that are essential for the Christian. The first element 
is participation by all groups of the people in political life. I speak of 
“groups” because there may be individuals who for some reason cannot par- 
ticipate; but there should be no group that does not participate. When any 
group does not have suffrage, that group will invariably be pushed around, 
because it has no power to influence those who administer government. It 
will, therefore, be the victim of all kinds of petty tyranny; it will be given the 
worst of everything. 

The second element in democracy is freedom for minorities. If there is 
no freedom for minorities, then the majority of those who are effective in the 
situation will invariably get control. They will fasten their power on the 
community, and they will continue to be in control long after they have 
ceased to represent the majority at all. The minority, then, must have the 
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opportunity to become the majority, if democracy is to live for long. 

The Communist type of democracy has neither of these elements. In 
place of the first there is government by an élite, the party, which is sup- 
posed to represent the people. The second has no equivalent at all in the 
Communist system except as a promise of freedom after the dictatorship has 
withered away. 

I believe that Christianity has a kinship with democracy in this sense. 
There is a sentence of Abraham Lincoln’s that I always like to quote in this 
connection: he said that “no man is good enough to rule over another man 
without that other’s consent.” The Christian faith provides for democ- 
racy two convictions: one of them is belief in the potential dignity of all men, 
the possibilities in all men. If one is a cynic about men, he will not believe 
in democracy. If one is a cynic about any large part of the population, he 
will feel that it is much better that his “kind of people” be in control. There 
is thus no belief in democracy. There must be the belief that the differences 
which appear among men do not really correspond to something that is es- 
sential in the sight of God. 

The other thing by which democracy is supported in the Christian faith 
is belief in the universality of sin, which means that no man is good enough 
to have power over other men without their consent. Reinhold Niebuhr has 
stated this in an unforgettable epigram. In the beginning of his book Chil- 
dren of Light and Children of Darkness, he says, “Man’s capacity for justice 
makes democracy possible; man’s inclination towards injustice makes democ- 
racy necessary.” If man has no capacity for justice, there can be no de- 
mocracy. But it is the very fact that man combines with his capacity for 
justice an inclination toward injustice that makes it extremely important 
to limit power, to keep power always under criticism, and to develop minor- 
ities which are able to take over power when the majority has come to abuse 
it. It is upon these two Christian convictions that modern democracy on the 
deepest level can rest. 
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The Church and Political Action 


By Metvin Watson 


— paper is concerned with the problem of the church and political 

action. In the beginning one is mindful of the fact that the church has 
no unified approach to theological problems or questions of polity. It can 
hardly be expected, then, that in the area of political action it would speak 
with one voice. In a survey of the literature one is likely to discover that 
his view of the relationship of church and state is more favorable to a certain 
type of political activity than is another view. Selected views of church-state 
relationship will be examined here, on the basis of which critical and con- 
structive observations will follow. 


The religious understandings which undergird this paper are simple. Jesus 
taught that God is the head of a universal family. People were admonished 
by Jesus to associate the enduring values of their lives with God and their 
fellowmen. This teaching is not a mere moral teaching about life nor yet 
an explanation of life, but it represents a world view, a perspective by which 
to live. Abraham Lincoln has expressed the foundation for political democ- 
racy in clear and stately language. “. . . our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal.” Indeed, this statement is not a moral 
apology for democracy nor an explanation of it; it is a framework into which 
all the economic, political, and social details of our lives may be fitted to 
make them intelligible. It is a philosophy of political life. Central to the 
teaching of the Christian religion and political democracy is the notion that 
persons are of indefeasible worth. Political action which is consciously di- 
rected toward creating and perpetuating the sense of the worth of persons as 
members of the community, and of the family of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, is, from the viewpoint of this paper, Christian. 

For a hasty glance at the attitude of the church toward political action 
in the ancient period, let us turn to the New Testament itself. 


In his book on The Nature of the Early Church, E. F. Scott points out: 
“Ancient religions were tribal or national. The government was, in the first 
instance, the guardian of the state, and beyond its territory had no jurisdic- 
tion. Religion and patriotism, in the ancient world, were almost the same 
thing.” But for centuries the Christian religion had no connection with any 
state, and was thus viewed with suspicion by the Roman empire. Although 
the empire was remarkably tolerant in religious matters as a general rule, 
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almost from the beginning it was hostile to Christianity. As a religion, 
early Christianity had no legal status. 

What was the attitude of the New Testament toward the state? As far as 
the record reveals, Jesus himself did not expound on political issues nor did 
he get involved in politics. He displayed a magnificent indifference to the 
state as such. His interest seemed to have been consumed in matters per- 
taining to the Kingdom of God. The one reference which gives any indica- 
tion that he ever recognized the existence of the state is to be found in Mark 
12:13-17: “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” One may deduce from this admonition of Jesus 
that while he admitted the right of the state to exist and to make demands 
of its citizens, he recognized also an allegiance which belongs only to God 
and his realm. 

In the book of Revelation a frank attitude of hostility toward the state 
is noted. In thunderous tones the author declares that God will presently 
visit the wicked empire, the chosen seat of Satan, with judgment and destruc- 
tion and establish a new eternal kingdom in its place. 

Paul’s thought is closely akin to that of Jesus. He was a Roman citizen 
and had profound respect for the power of Roman government to preserve 
law and order in the empire. Unlike the revelator, Paul saw the state as the 
divine instrument of justice, order and peace and, therefore, deserving of loy- 
alty. In II Thessalonians 2:3-12, however, Paul discloses another facet of 
his thinking and in so doing associates himself closely with the attitude of 
Jesus. He acknowledges the right of the state, but contends that the present 
state will stand only temporarily, for its end is at hand. “Our citizenship,” 
warns the apostle, “is in heaven.” 

Aloofness and hostility are characteristic of the New Testament attitude 
toward the state. E. F. Scott affirms, “New Testament thought was not po- 
litical, and does not try to explain the life of the spirit by that of the state.” 
(Man and Society, p. 196) To the early Christian, obsessed with the con- 
scientious conviction of the supreme authority and importance of his religion 
in life and conscious of perfect moral rectitude in his conduct, the question 
between him and the state was purely a religious one. 

Let us, then, turn briefly to a review of Augustine’s attitude toward the 
church and political action as representative of Christian thought in the 
Mediaeval Age. 

At a time when the Roman empire was in its last phase, Augustine ap- 
peared on the scene to expound and defend that system that became known 
as the Catholic theology. In his classic work, De Civitate Dei, Augustine 
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provided the framework upon which Catholicism built its structure in the 
Mediaeval Age. According to him, there is one Catholic church, which de- 
rives its teaching from Christ and the apostles, and is therefore the body of 
Christ and the mother of Christians. 


That Augustine had definite convictions relative to the state there can 
be no doubt. De Civitate Dei abounds in references, directly and indirectly, 
to the state. This is inevitable by reason of the close connection between 
the secular and the spiritual in the mind of the Roman. In fact, in the 
Roman empire the civil affairs were religious concerns. The two were in- 
separable. It must ever be remembered that Augustine was a true Roman. 
To the Roman citizen the state was a machinery for good. Unquestionably, 
governmental machinery was valuable in a world like that in which Augustine 
lived. We have, therefore, great Christian statesmen speaking in praise of 
the Roman government. The governmental technique of the Roman empire 
was the ideal of the church and was finally taken over by the church. Paul 
had great faith in the government, hence he appeals to Caesar. Even if its 
justice was a policy, it was “‘A very present help in time of trouble.” The 
Roman state gave protection to its citizens through its police force, the army. 


Saint Augustine, in his discussion of the state, vacillates between the 
old and the new idea. The old idea was that the state was incorrigible, the 
new idea was that the state could be conquered by the church; yea more, 
it was the business of the church to conquer the state for the Kingdom of 
God. The machinery of the state was to be controlled and made to serve the 
purpose of God. It was a necessary evil. Instead of withdrawing from the 
satanic state, the church took over the institutional technique of the state 
and aitempted to Christianize it. This was in general, I think, the final posi- 
tion of Augustine. He taught that the state came into existence as a result 
of sin. He adopted the Stoic conception that the state was the result of the 
corruption of human nature and made necessary by its defects. The state 
is an unhappy necessity, a method of coercing and constraining evil pro- 
pensities in humanity. “In the present state of human society the state is 
necessary, needful, and natural.” 


Augustine’s ideal state was one that had justice as its chief virtue. “True 
justice has no existence save in the republic where founder and ruler is 
Christ” (II, 21). Justice is the principle that makes for peace in all indi- 
vidual and social relations and in the relation between God and Man and in 
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the mutual relation among states.2 Augustine is anti-imperialistic and ad- 
vocates a community of small states and international good will. 

When we turn to the period of the Reformers we find that, in political 
outlook, Luther’s attitude was less Mediaeval than the Calvinist viewpoint. 
Luther’s view is akin to the Anglican position. Since Richard Hooker is a 
competent exponent of the Anglican outlook on political action, let us turn 
for a brief glance at him. 


Hooker viewed the church and state as coterminous. The following quo- 
tation sets forth the idea clearly: 


We hold that seeing there is not any man of the Church of England but the 
same man is also a member of the Commonwealth, nor any member of the Common- 
wealth which is not also of the Church of England. . . . So albeit properties and 
actions of one do cause the name of a Commonwealth, qualities and functions of 
another sort the name of the Church, to be given to a multitude, yet one and the 
selfsame multitude may in such sort be both. . . . The Church and the Common- 
wealth in this case therefore are personally one society, which society being 
termed a Commonwealth as it liveth under the spiritual law of Christ; forasmuch 
as these two laws contain so many and different offices, there must of necessity be 
appointed in it some to one charge, and some to another, yet without dividing the 
whole and making it two several impaled societies.3 


In his views of the relation of church and state, Hooker is usually con- 
sidered to be an Erastian, subjecting the church to the rule of the state. One 
has to recapture the conceptions and ideals of 1600 to appreciate Hooker. 
He still held the concept of the essential unity of Christendom and the iden- 
tity of Christendom with the Christian nations of Europe. There is no inten- 
tion of denying the validity of the Roman Catholic church or of claiming that 
it is a false church, as did Calvin, Luther, and Zwingli. There is no idea 
of founding a new church or of effecting a schism with Catholicism. Rather, 
there is a denial that the Bishop of Rome has any jurisdiction in England, 
as either a bishop of the Catholic church or as a secular prince. This is not 
new; statutes had been written upon the English law codes in the thirteenth 
century and renewed and strengthened in the fourteenth century denying the 
right of the Pope to appoint to English benefices or to hear appeals from Eng- 
lish courts, civil or ecclesiastical, without express consent of the royal govern- 
ment. It is a renewal of the century-old claim that the bishops were not 
under the ecclesiastical lordship of the Bishop of Rome.* 


The concept of Christendom is one of an essential unity between church 
and state that resulted from the Christianizing of the empire. With the 


2F. M. Hitchcock, St. Augustine’s Treatise on the City of God (London, 1900), p. 98. 
3Quoted by S. L. Greenslade in The Church and the Social Order (London, 1948), 
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break-up of the empire and the rise of the national states, there is a carry- 
over of the idea of Christendom to the national states. The church is not 
divided. In spite of national boundaries there is only one Catholic church. 

So in the same way, the English church thought of itself as an integral 
part of the Catholic church, of the Christian community. It did not deny 
the claims of the Church of Rome or of the Orthodox church or even of much 
of Lutheranism and Calvinism to be equally Catholic and Christian. What 
it did deny was the right of any of these other bodies to interfere with the 
government and usage of the church in England. Neither the Bishop of 
Rome nor the Emperor, Charles V, had any secular jurisdiction in England; 
neither had the right or power to coerce Henry VIII or Elizabeth as sov- 
ereigns of England. In the same way, neither the Bishop of Rome nor any- 
one else, outside of England, had the power or the right to jurisdiction over 
the church within the borders of England. 

Theoretically, every Englishman, unless he has specifically rejected it 
by joining one of the sects, is considered to be a member of the Church of 
England. And the late Archbishop Temple, talking about the relationship 
of church and state, said the function of the church is to be the conscience 
of the state. As the conscience is inseparable from the body and the self, 
so the church cannot be separated from the state. And yet the conscience 
is not identical with the rest of the self, and can resist that self and judge it. 

Not only the invisible, but also the visible church has an essential unity 
for Hooker. Accepting the unity of the visible church, Hooker made it co- 
terminous with the state, and yet kept it distinct under law, as the con- 
science is apart from and able to censure the self. This picture is clarified 
by his Christology: Christ is the head of both church and state, so that nei- 
ther can claim priority and/or superiority. Hooker bases both the govern- 
ment of the church and of the state upon the concept of natural law; but 
this view does not eliminate Christ in favor of God the Father, for Christ, 
according to orthodox Christology, shares all the glories of the Father; there 
are not three gods, but one God. Hooker is therefore not inconsistent in 
basing his ideas on natural law, and still making Christ sovereign over both 
church and state. And as reflecting and symbolizing the heavenly kingdom, 
church and state share honors with each other. 

Let us now turn to the evaluational and constructive part of this discus- 
sion. In so doing, let us first notice the functional value of the three views 
referred to above, and then propose certain definite contributions the church 
can make to the realm of political action. 

When we see the New Testament theory of religion-state relationship 
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functioning in society, what happens? What Jesus looked for was the merg- 
ing of this world’s order into that of the Kingdom of God. He was indif- 
ferent, then, to the state, but the state did not return his indifference. It 
was instinctively suspicious of him and was officially responsible for his death. 
His death was justified partly on political grounds. 

Jesus had repeatedly and most earnestly warned his disciples that the era 
which immediately confronted them would be one of conflict. Those who 
confessed his name would be subject to persecution even unto death. They 
were to find happiness in the midst of their sufferings and to look forward 
to surpassing rewards for themselves in the life which should be theirs in 
heaven. The prophecy of the Master about the course of their history in this 
world was amply fulfilled. There were many martyrs in the early period of 
the church because the state was defied “in his name.”’ Moreover, the per- 
secution of Christians instigated by Nero and Domitian in the first century, 
Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius in the second century, and Decius, Valerian, 
and Diocletian in the third century are, in part, evidence of the fact that the 
empire did not observe in Christians what it considered a friendly attitude. 

One might add, on the other hand, that the mystical withdrawal of Chris- 
tians from active participation in the affairs of the state, in the New Testa- 
ment period, in the interest of personal soul purification, must have provided 
the spiritual stamina necessary for the church to save Roman Civilization 
when the empire collapsed. 

Augustine’s thought, as we have seen, made provision for two societies 
that run their course through history, the church and the state. Apart from 
the church, according to Augustine, there is no salvation. The church gets 
its recruits by baptism, is nourished by the sacraments, and governed by 
bishops, the worthy successors to the chair of St. Peter. The church is the 
only true family of God. The militant church is the millennium Kingdom 
of Christ. The triumphant church is the goal of history. The church is the 
seat of Good; the state is the seat of Evil. 

As the scholastics developed Augustine’s view, it was held that God had 
entrusted the government of the world to two separate powers, which were 
to work hand-in-hand. Since man is both a child of the Fall and a spiritual 
being, two organs for the maintenance of human life are needed. The state 
presides over the material interests of man and the church is charged with 
the care of the spiritual needs. Each power is sovereign in its own realm and 
there is, therefore, no conflict. This is the theory. In practice, however, the 
church and state were always in conflict. The church being the sole channel 
of salvation, it is only natural that, with reference to the state, it should bear 
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a sense of mission. It is not a long step from the business of converting the 
emperor to the will of God to that of converting him to the will of the church. 
The Middle Ages abound in illustrations of the pride of popes, reaching a 
climax in the unparalleled claims of the papacy in the thirteenth century. 

It is important to remember that the teachings of Christ were expounded, 
not in a new world, but in a Roman society which already had settled forms 
and institutions developed in a pagan framework. This social inheritance 
could hardly have been discarded without producing social chaos. Conse- 
quently, the church appropriated, under the notion of natural law, many of 
the principal governmental practices, social institutions, and forms. As a 
closely organized system, the church was able to convert the barbarian in- 
vaders and to sow in them the seeds of a new civilization. 

Although it is a fact that the church, with its view of fallen human nature, 
saw the social and political patterns and institutions inherited from the 
empire as material subject to the transforming power of divine grace even 
while it employed them, it is nevertheless true that the church was corrupted 
by the use of the social machinery it inherited. The church became a system 
defending a system which it had been largely responsible for saving. The 
corrupt outcome of this development was dramatized in the administrative 
activities of the higher clergy in the later Mediaeval period. 

Hooker’s views of the relationship of church and state give us no final 
insights about political action, but they do offer a supplement and a correc- 
tive to the other two views discussed. It is clear that Hooker’s conception 
that the church and state were coterminus had as background the idea of 
a national church or a provincial church where the whole society is con- 
sciously Christian. 

The tremendous fragmentation of the church and the Christian commu- 
nity had not occurred in Hooker’s day. When we think of church today, 
we do not think of the Christian community, but rather of the churches. 
Hooker’s emphasis upon the Christian layman as a citizen, however, has 
abiding value. One performs the duties of citizenship as a Christian. In the 
Catholic sense the church was the ecclesiastical hierarchy; here the church 
included the layman. Concerning Hooker’s position, Marshall writes the 
following: 


Hooker did not solve the relationship of Church and State, but he did reveal 
the weakness of any theory that hopes to divide life into two domains, the sacred 
and the secular. . . . The Church is not merely a redemptive institution, it should 
be the source of the higher phases of our culture.5 


5John S. Marshall, “Hooker’s Theory of Church and State” in the Anglican Theolog- 
ical Review, XXVII (1945), 160. 
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Hooker’s view comes in for serious criticism at the point where he at- 
tempts to justify the role of the king as “governor” of the church, on the 
grounds that he is a Christian. He gives no clear guidance as to what is 
to be done in the event the Christian “governor” of the church acts in an un- 
Christian manner. 

From the above appraisal, it seems to be possible to extract three prin- 
ciples in the interest of reconstructing a reasonable and Christian approach 
to political action for the church. The first principle is that a Christian ap- 
proach to political action involves tension between the church and state. 
There is a sense in which the church must remain aloof from the affairs of 
the state, transcending them in holy indifference. The second principle is 
the negative corollary of the first principle, namely, that the church cannot 
become an active protector and defender of any specific social and political 
system without becoming involved in its corruptions. The third principle 
is that there is such a thing as Christian citizenship. The member of the 
church is also a member of society, and one may render service to his neigh- 
bor through the state. Membership in the church, moreover, far from ex- 
empting the individual from the practice of his civic duties, lays upon him 
a peculiar responsibility to see to it that in the performance of his civic 
duties his Christian commitment is profoundly attested at every point of 
action. 

And now let us proceed without claiming to exhaust the possibilities to 
make concrete suggestions about an approach to political action suitable to 
the church. 

1. The church can keep before men’s eyes the vision of the Kingdom of 
God so that they will be unmistakably convicted of the disparity between 
what does exist in the social order and what ought to be. Here is a road open 
to the local church and the ecumenical church. The church in its super- 
structural expression, as for instance, in Stockholm (1924), Jerusalem (1928), 
Oxford (1937), Madras (1938), World Council of Churches in England 
(1949), can perform this function. When the general church speaks with one 
voice about the requirements for citizenship in the Kingdom of God, its voice 
is heard sometimes across the nation and sometimes around the world. In 
either case, it is a mighty voice. 

The resounding voice of the general church should, however, never muffle 
or preclude utterance from the local church. In no less certain tones than 
the general church should the local church declare the principles upon which 
the realm of God is founded, to the end that men will be made discontent 
with the unjust conditions under which they live. The measure in which 
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this is accomplished in the local church depends primarily upon the minister’s 
courage, the depth of his insight into the gospel he preaches, and the degree 
of his personal commitment to it. 
2. The church can provide the spiritual dynamics for social action. Dean 
Sperry writes in his Reality of Worship, 
The conduct of public worship is the differentia of the Church as an institution. 
The Church shares with many other modern institutions religious tasks which are 
common to all. But there remains to the Church the conduct of public worship 


as an office which no other institution has claimed as its prerogative and 
mission.” (pp. 160-163) 


It is public worship which claims priority in the church. By worship 
is meant that reverent outgoing of the human spirit toward God in adoration 
and praise, which is the result of seeing in him the supreme source of life, 
of truth, of beauty, of holiness, and of goodness. Worship is man seeking 
God in response to God’s call to man. One of the great values of corporate 
worship lies in the fact that those who have been working in isolation come 
to the consciousness of their oneness in Christ, and the purpose and the reso- 
lution of each is reinforced by the larger fellowship which is the church. 

It is the privilege of the church to provide for its members a vital worship 
experience, and if it does so the members will be galvanized into social action. 
But under the impact of a vital worship experience, political activity, the 
fight for justice, and the exercise of civic duties take on a sacramental char- 
acter. Through participation in vital worship experiences repeatedly the 
members of the church develop a sense of the meaning of their life in the 
state. If the worship experience is a living experience of God, the worship- 
pers will leave church illumined and empowered—illumined by the conscious- 
ness that their duties as citizens are only the extension of their responsibil- 
ities as Christians, and empowered by the assurance that God’s grace is suf- 
ficient for the carrying out of the most exacting social responsibilities. How- 
ever difficult it may be to make decisions in the political order, vital Christian 
worship will convict the worshippers of the truth that when they do make 
such decisions they bear witness of their Christian faith or they fail to bear 
witness of it. 

3. The church can nourish and encourage groups among its membership 
to sponsor special and diverse political interests and causes. Although the 
church must avoid entangling alliance with any political party or system, it 
can teach men the purposes to which all political parties and systems should 
be dedicated. In spite of the fact that the church should advocate no par- 
ticular social program, it can clarify the ends toward which all social policies 
should be oriented. This is largely an educational and advisory service. If 
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the church functions in this way, it will provide ethical signposts and moral 
directives for individuals and small groups of the church members of vary- 
ing shades of political persuasion who are eager to heed the call to full Chris- 
tian citizenship. Groups of church members working with varying degrees 
of intensity and at different points along the political front ought to be able 
to receive in the church nurture adequate for their needs. Best of all, the 
church can be a living demonstration of the fact that men, whatever the 
shade of their political activities and interests, reactionary, conservative, lib- 
eral or radical, are worshippers of the One God and must stand now and at 
the latter day before the bar of his eternal righteousness and give an account 
of the deeds they have done. 


A number of Protestant churches, prominent among which are the Friends, 
the Congregational Christian churches, the Presbyterian church, U.S.A., the 
Northern and Southern Baptists, have agencies that function full time or 
part time in the Nation’s Capital. Some of the agencies, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America and the Brethren’s Service Committee, 
for example, have as their principal function the dispensing of information 
about proposed legislation and the sponsoring of educational projects. With- 
out our discussing the merits of this service, it can be said that any work 
the churches can do to enlighten its membership regarding proposed legis- 
lation or to train them in the machinery of government could hardly be dis- 
approved on any grounds. The Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion and the Legislative Committee working under the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian churches and the Commission on 
Christian Social Action of the Evangelical and Reformed church are exam- 
ples of church agencies engaged, not only in political education, but also in 
definitely influencing political action and the kind of legislation which passes 
Congress. Of the church agencies working in the legislative field and pub- 
lishing findings and reports, the purpose of the two church agencies named 
here is quite clearly stated. The statement of legislative policy for 1950 
issued by the Friends Committee on National Legislation is as follows: 


tribute effectively in the process of shaping important decisions by Congress and 
other agencies of the Federal Government on causes which Friends have at heart. 


Friends are concerned today, as they have been in the past, that governments 
shall act wisely and justly in furtherance of the well-being of people, toward the 
creation of a true world community, and for the elimination of the institution of 
war and militarism. The Committee expects to explore with members of Congress 
the problems to be solved, and endeavors to win the assent of reasonable minds in 
achieving the objectives sought. 
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The following statement is descriptive of the work of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
churches: 


The Committee examines legislation involving social or moral issues. After 
careful study of the facts it may suggest that the Council for Social Action submit 
a statement or testimony to a Committee of Congress, to individual Congressmen 
or other public officials. The Committee may advise individuals and groups within 
our Churches on legislative matters deserving their attention. 

The purpose motivating the Committee is revealed in another statement: 


Separation of Church and State is a doctrine which is essential to American 
democracy. This separation, however, does not relieve the Church of responsibility 
for the well-being of the government. Churches must always strive to reach the goal 
of equal justice under law. Both organized groups and individual Church members 
must take informed action on issues affecting the general welfare. 

It seems clear that the fundamental questions to put to all the church 
agencies which are to be classified with the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation and the Legislative Committee of the Council for Social Action 
are: “For what purpose do they seek to influence legislative action and poli- 
tics?” “To what end?” “Do they seek the religious control of our secular 
activities and institutions?” “Do they intend by the exercise of their in- 
fluence to promote Christian Community?” “Do they propose to widen the 
gap which separates the so-called secular order from the religious order?”’ 
“Do they expect by their activities to dramatize their sectarian differences 
and thereby win converts?” Any meaningful evaluation of the church agen- 
cies seeking to influence political action at the local or national level must 
appraise critically the intentions which inform the work of these agencies 
as well as the instrumentalities they employ. 
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Church, State and Education 


By GraNT SCHOCKLEY 


I. Introduction 


Stang is significant evidence that the problem of the relation of the 

church and state to education in America has again became a major issue. 
This growing concern has manifested itself in several ways. In the area 
of public education within the last two decades, and particularily since World 
War II, ethical and character education have received especial emphasis. 
Weekday religious education patterns have developed and spread rapidly. 
Religion in higher education has showed marked signs of vitality. Literature 
and other communicative devices reflect an unprecedented interest in the moral 
orientation of education today that is arresting. Roman Catholic educators 
have embraced these new comrades-in-arms and provided encouragement 
and co-operation for the enterprise. Consistently they have defended reli- 
gious and moral instruction within the public schools on the assumption 
that the Constitution of the United States never intended a divorcing of 
religion from education, but only a separation of church and state. They 
have even contended that 


As long as these schools are fulfilling the requirements of the compulsory laws 
and are promoting the common good they should have government sanction . . . such 
help should be given to accredited church sponsored schools as will enable them to 
guarantee their students equal privileges under the law with those who attend 
non-church schools.! 


Some Protestant religious educators and college professors of religion exhort 
their charges to follow after “high religion.” Christian education councils 
and denominational boards advocate closer co-operation with the public 
schools in implementing weekday religious education programs. Literally 
thousands of parents voluntarily authorize the public school to release their 
children for religious instruction. The Supreme Court of the United States 
in two recent decisions involving the principle of the separation of church 
and state rendered different opinions and interpretations. Do not so many 
varied interpretations of the problem and its proposed solutions need sum- 
marization and clarification respecting certain basic issues before any more 
effective constructive thought or action can occur? 

The purpose of this paper, then, is threefold: (1) to state the major 
issues and factors in the present situation; (2) to explain these basic issues 


1Thomas J. Quigley, “The Relation Between Government and Church Sponsored 
Education,” Religious Education, XLIII (1948), 221. 
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in terms of possible courses of action; and (3) to offer a critique of these pro- 
posals in light of contemporary progressive religious educational theory and 
practice. 

Since it is in America that the issues involved in the church-state-educa- 
tion controversy emerge in their most insistent and critical forms, major 
emphasis will not be placed on public religious instruction in other countries, 
except for purposes of comparison or analogy. 


II. The State and Religious Education 


The consummate genius of American political and religious thought is 
nowhere more evident than in its universally unique doctrine of the separation 
of church and state. According to Lord Bryce in his treatise The American 
Commonwealth, 

. of all the differences between the Old World and the New this is perhaps the most 
salient.2 

This fateful experiment in religion and politics in America began with the 
founding of the Rhode Island colony in 1636 and was culminated in 1833 
by the disestablishment of religion in Massachusetts. Several factors in the 
general religio-cultural situation made this course of events practically in- 
evitable. First, many of the early settlers, particularly of Virginia and New 
England, excepting Rhode Island, were intolerant of the smaller sects in their 
midst. 

There was intolerance by the Protestants toward any whose interpretation of 
the Bible and of religion was different from that held by the particular group. 
They left Europe to escape the efforts to make them conform to religious beliefs 
and practices .. . and as so often happens, they repeated the very coercion they 
had Saad the perils of America to escape.* 

From this it would seem that our concept of religious liberty has evolved 
from a far more limited conception than that which we now hold. Freedom 
for many of these religious refugees from Europe was restricted to freedom 
to conform to what they considered to be the true faith. It did not mean 
freedom in the sense that an individual could choose freely from among 
alternative beliefs and existing religious views, much less the freedom to 
reject such views on the basis of individual conscience. Summarily, it pro- 
scribed ail but the right of the members of a particular group to conform to 
a new orthodoxy. This seems to be the crux of the later opposition to gov- 
ernment support for sectarian education. F. E. Johnson states the matter 
succinctly: 


2James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (2d ed., rev.; New York, 1908), II, 643. 
3Harrison S. Elliott, Can Religious Education Be Christian? (New York, 1941), p. 17. 
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Broadly speaking it may be said that education in this country came to be a 


function of the state . . . because of the existence of religious sectarianism on a wide 
scale.4 


Some students of the problem believe that from the time of the Reformation 
the rise and spread of sectarianism because of the breakdown of the Catholic 
church in western Europe, was the only possible course for Protestant groups 
to follow. This factor, in addition to the unique political developments that 
were taking place in colonial America as a result of Enlightenment thought, 
conspired to inspire theories of a free state, a free individual, and a free 
school. It is well to remind ourselves of another critical observation by 
Johnson regarding this matter: 

It seems clear, however, that whatever factors entered into the secularization 
of American education, the intent was never to do violence to the place of religion 
in the cultural tradition.5 
A second factor contributing to the development of the church-state 
dichotomy in America was the establishment of proprietary-grant colonies. 
These colonies were primarily business ventures. Their survival and success 
depended on the purchase of land by the immigrating settlers. Such a situa- 
tion naturally gave rise to liberal provis*- ~ for the welfare of the colonists. 
Included in these provisions were guara...ves of absolute religious freedom. 
William Warren Sweet, an eminent American church historian, and probably 


the foremost authority on early Protestantism in this country, observes, 

. . eight of the thirteen colonies had been established as proprietary grants. This 
meant that both the land and the government of these colonies were under the con- 
trol of the proprietor or the proprietors . . . all the proprietary colonies were land 
ventures, and their success was dependent upon the sale of land. . . . Here is a 
practical] influence leading in the direction of a larger toleration of diverse religions 


in the colonies.® 
A third factor in favor of church-state disunion and militating against 
the survival of a theocratic form of government was the fact that vast num- 
bers of the colonists were either unchurched, indifferent, or critical in terms 
of tae prevailing patterns of religious belief. These groups, encompassing 
a sizable portion of the colonial population and led by men who later became 
known as the Founding Fathers of the Nation, uniformly and consistently 
opposed any form of union between church and state. The reasoning behind 
this is understandable. The early leaders of our Nation were men whose 
culture was rooted in Europe and England. In both of these cultures estab- 


4The Social Gospel Re-Examined (New York, 1940), p. 172. 
5]bid., p. 177. 

6“Our Educatiénal Dilemma,” International Journal of Religious Education, XVII 
(1940), 6. 
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lishments of religion of some sort flourished. In few instances, however, had 
these church-state union arrangements appealed to the Founding Fathers as 
satisfactory or practicable. W.C. Bower makes this clear in his treatise on 
the subject. 

The concept of the separation of church and state and the guaranties of reli- 


gious freedom were worked out in reaction from church interference with the state 
through long centuries of struggle between these two institutions in Europe.7 


A critical review of the trends, events, and circumstances surrounding 
the evolution of the American state highlights three important facts that are 
relevant to our discussion. First, democracy is not a dogma but a way of 
life. Its philosophic premises are far more in the nature of consequences 
and implications than in patent assumptions. Historically this was the thesis 
of eighteenth century deism, nineteenth century transcendental naturalism, 
and twentieth century humanistic-naturalism. Second, American democracy 
is a derivative of supernaturalism. Allusions in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the “laws of nature and nature’s God” and “endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights” bespeak the supernatural source of 
our most basic democratic values. It is Mordecai Kaplan’s opinion that 


The founders of our nation could not have conceived the empirical values of 


life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness as free from abuse and as capable of 
achieved ethically without the support of the inspiration of religion.’ 


Third, a critical interpretation of the culture, literature, official documents 
and generally prevailing attitudes of the Founding Fathers of both the Nation 
and states undeniably intended to guarantee freedom of religion. They are 
persistently unequivocal on this point. The church and the state must remain 
separate, i.e., they must not be organically or functionally interlocked. They 
felt that separation was a necessary condition for the maintenance of reli- 
gious liberty. Ray Gibbons puts the matter well when he says, 


To summarize: church and state are “separate” in the sense that each contributes 
to the fulfillment of the other.® 


That these intentions were declared and kept inviolate is not only a mat- 
ter of historical record but one of real achievement and integrity on the part 
of our national leaders and teachers. In the United States today every state 
guarantees religious liberty but no state fails to reflect the rich religious 


TChurch and State in Education (Chicago, 1944), p. 6. 

8“The Place of Religion in a Democracy,” The Review of Religion, XII (1948), 181. 
“The Relation »f Church and State,” Orientation in Religious Education (ed., P. H. 
Lotz, New York, i350), p. 484. 
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heritage of our Judeo-Christian civilization.‘ This wise medium has been 
achieved largely because separation as a principle has not been applied abso- 
lutely and in a doctrinaire fashion but rather has it been interpreted by the 
courts in light of the total situation as revealed by all the evidence available. 


III. The Public School and Religious Education 


In the educational realm, the doctrine of the separation of church and 
state has far-reaching implications. This has been true from the earliest 
years of our Republic. According to William Adams Brown, 

It is in connection with education that the consequences of the American prin- 


ciple of the separation of church and state have had their most characteristic de- 
velopment.11 


Contrary to popular thinking the free, secular public schools of today have 
not always been either free, secular, or public. Although in theory there was 


disunion between church and state, and education was technically a state 
function, 


The schools of the country continued to instill sectarian doctrines in the minds 
of American boys and girls.12 
This is understandable if we realize that the sole purpose of education during 
this period was religious. Literacy was functionally necessary in order that 
the Bible and the Catechism might be read. The emerging needs of the fron- 
tier and their pioneers, the rise of the middle class, the expansion of commer- 
cial enterprises, and the resultant secularist philosophy of life then rapidly 
developing demanded a new type of education. One type of education that 
was deemed necessary to meet the demands of the situation is typified in 
the statement issued by the trustees who launched the Benjamin Franklin 
Academy in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (c. 1750). The trustees of this 
noble institution felt that native-born Americans should be educated to qual- 
ify themselves to compete with foreigners in public and commercial employ- 
ment.!® Another important factor in the secularization of the public school 
was the urgent and obvious need for civic and political education. There 
was wide if not universal agreement on this, soon followed by demands for 
public support, thus making way for the free school. It is at this point in 


10To wit: “Legislatures usually open with prayer; official documents are dated ‘in the 
year of our Lord’; Sunday laws have been enacted and their enforcement upheld.” 
See: “The State and Sectarian Education,” Research Bulletin, N.E.A., XXIV (1946), 7. 
11Church and State in Contemporary America (New York, 1936), hg Pa 
12yV. T. Thayer, Religion in Public Education (New York, 1947), 
18Cf. 7 Ellsworth Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools Pinvew York, 1914), 
pp. 18 
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the history of the evolution of the public school that the issue of support 
for sectarian schools arose. 

Viewing the situation from the standpoint of the religious and private 
church schools, the public, secular school was an attempt to meet a situa- 
tion in which the church schools were either disinterested, incapable of 
meeting, or both. The church schools, although free, were largely sectarian 
and never actually entered the public field as such. Their predominantly 
traditional sectarian religious curriculum was impractical as an educational 
program for the needs of the then primitive democratic society. Further, 
the persistent bickering and authoritarian philosophy of education of the 
church schools and the rising demand for religious liberty and independent 
thought, together with the prohibitive cost of educating the masses, all con- 
tributed to the fact that education became a function of the state. A final 
phase i in the-process that secularized the public schools was none other than 
the, Sunday school movement and the general fundamentalistic atmosphere 
of the period that witnessed its development. The tragedy of the Protestant 
Sunday school probably lies in the fact that it assumed more responsibility 
for religious instruction than it could adequately meet. In this fashion it 
actually contributed to the secularization process then in motion. 

e “Turning from this brief survey of some of the more important factors 
in ‘the’ secularization of the American school, we shall examine some of the 
current issues in the field of religion and public education. 

“Te will be noted that the central tendency in educational policy respecting 
c hurch-state relations has consistently been an extremely cautious one. It 
has, carefully tried to preserve religious liberty as well as to support and 
defend an ethicall oriented moral training. At present the issues concern 
certain proposals’ to teach religion in the public school and certain argu- 
ments for the obtaining of public support. for non-public schools. 

oll e proposals to teach religion in the public school cannot be commended 
or condemned summarily. Practices in this area differ from community to 
community, Early, and recent decisions of the Supreme Court and especially 
more recent “Everson Case’* and McCollum would seem to indi- 
cate that no omnibus decision has or will be rendered respecting weekday 
religious education ‘arrangements in or with public schools. The trend of 
these decisions indicates that each case will be handled on the basis of its 
own: peculiar cireumstances and implications in the light of the First and 
Fourteenth’ cfg to the Constitution of the United States. In the 


14See Everson v. Bd. US. 1 (1947), n. 42, p. 50. 
15See: McCollum v. Bd. Ed., 330 U.S. 203 (1948), pp. 209-10. 
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McCollum case, for example, it was charged that the church and state func- 
tionally interlocked in an arrangement whereby pupils whose parents signed 
’ “request cards” were permitted to attend religious instruction classes con- 
ducted during regular school hours in the school building with outside reli- 
gious teachers and the use of school machinery to report attendance.'® The 
Everson decision, on the other hand, found no interlocking of functions in 
the transportation of Catholic students to parochial schools. As a matter 
of fact, such was defended in terms of the child-benefit theory. 

Respecting the teaching of religion by the schools in the school buildings, 
there is also controversy. In terms of modern religious educational theory 
and contemporary secular educational theory as well, it is important to un- 
derstand that the teaching of religion should be included in the curriculum 
along with any other life-activity of the learner. 

The second issue that comes to the fore in discussing the relation of the 
public school to religious education is that of Federal aid to education. The 
crux of this problem is the question of whether or not Federal funds desig- 
nated for the equalization and improvement of education throughout the 
nation should be given to non-public schools. The Catholic position de- 
mands a share of the money on the strength of the premise that the freedom 
of religion logically extends into the area of support for all parochial schools 
that are rendering some public education. It also claims that the children 
derive the benefit from such aid and not the Catholic church. This argu- 
ment breaks down at the point of indeterminacy. Unless the principle of 
disunion is interpreted to mean that any aid, direct or indirect, to parochial 
schools is support of an establishment of religion, there is hardly a logical 
stopping point in providing, first, non-instructional and, consequently, in- 
structional services. 

IV. The Churches and Their Religious Education Function 


Thus far we have discussed the role of the state in relation to religious 
education and the responsibility of the public school in the religious field. 
It now remains to discuss the uniquely religious function and responsibility 
of the church for the spiritual nurture of those committed to its charge. 
First, however, a historical word. 

The general setting within which the schools must teach democracy and 
its spiritual values and the background against which the churches, temples 
and synagogues of America must teach religion is distinctly secular. Our 


16Cf. Edward S. Corwin, “The Supreme Court as National School Board,” Thought, 
Fordham University Quarterly, XXIII (1948), 665-683. 
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culture is saturated with a philosophy of thoroughgoing positivistic mate- 
rialism. The fruition of this way of life in the present era has produced 
generation after generation of youth who, ignorant of the lore and life of 
religion, dissociate values, eternally associated with the great faiths of our 
civilization, from their original spiritual foundations. This situation has 
not always been the case. In times past the churches of America were the 
only sources of instruction of any kind available. Established almost ex- 
clusively for the training of the clergy, the early schools were inevitably re- 
ligious. The situation might have been different if the early American 
churches had conceived their educational task to be as comprehensive as did 
the Catholic educational leaders in Catholic Europe and America who start 
with the assumption that all education must be religious. After the war of 
the revolution and the consequent insistent demand on the part of some that 
education be ‘public rather than sectarian, in keeping with the demands of 
citizenship training and responsibility, the churches relinquished their early 
prerogatives in this field to the public school. Another important factor in 
the present situation which has historical roots is the fact that Protestant 
religious education is an adult, lay movement. These adult-centered colonial 
churches not only withdrew from the adult education field but hardly ever 
really entered the elementary and secondary field as a public agency until 
it was practically too late ever again to assert its original priority. Speaking 
to this point, Harrison S. Elliott says, 

The Sunday school certainly has not proved the solution of the problem. One 
reason is the fact that up until this century, it was not taken seriously as an edu- 
cational enterprise. . . . Little or no attempt was made to meet the standards of 
public education, either in time available, training of teachers, or curriculum ma- 
terials.17 

These are some of the facts that have conspired to render the church impo- 
tent in many areas of the country. Some few might be inclined to agree even 
with thé rather extreme statement of Charles Clayton Morrison in Christian 
Century (May 7, 1941): 
, a church has practically ceased to exercise any effective educational function 
a 

The indictment that religious education is still being ignored in vast num- 
bers of churches, particularly Protestant, is an indictment that obtains in the 
home and community as well. The home was an early convert of the secu- 
larism that resulted from church-state disunion. It no longer seems able 


1%Are Weekday Church Schools the Solution?” International Journal of Religious 
Education, XVII (1940), 8. 
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to nourish those basic life attitudes and experiences so fundamental to the 
development of the religious life. As elsewhere in the culture, religion in 
the home has become decorative, eccentric, and irrelevant to the main issue 
of family life and growth. Statistically, slightly fewer than half of all of 
America’s children and youth are receiving any directly administered religious 
instruction and guidance. Are American parents wilfully abdicating the 
throne of moral instruction? 

As for our local neighborhoods, for various reasons, they are less domi- 
nated by the influence of religion today than at any time in our history. 
There is evidence of activity and interrelationship but seldom does one find 
a community agency taking the spiritual injunctions of religion seriously. 
At this point the question naturally arises, how seriously can one take the in- 
junctions of the average church or community problems? 


V. The Church’s Task 


The unique contribution of the church in any historical process is to bear 
the witness of Christ by its emulating and implementing his personality 
and message. It is to produce that quality of life which in all of its contacts 
and relationships will exemplify, to the fullest extent of human possibility, 
the will and purpose of God in time. From this point of view, the unique 
function of religious education lies in its ability to provide a comprehensive 
religious interpretation of all of life. Through the home and each of its 
members and through the community and each of its agencies, including the 
school, it should seek to inspire this interpretation, which alone can sub- 
stantiate the moral and ethical demands of democratic living. Nor is this 
to relegate character education to the category of the “mere.” It is to urge 
the church to ground these necessary and important character learnings in 
a personally meaningful frame of reference. In this sense, then, it would 
seem that religious education is supremely relevant to the educational ex- 
perience of children, youth, and adults. 

Here lies the problem and central task of the teaching church. To this 
end it needs improved administrative arrangements, more time, more conse- 
crated lay and professional workers, more concerned and inspired ministerial 
leadership, more parent and community education. Only under such arrange- 
ments can situations and experiences be provided for all in which religious 
growth may take place easily and naturally. 


Future Trends of Higher Education 
and Reiigious Counseling 


By MarceLta Forp 


Rethinking of Cultural Values 


i pen impact of modern science on the intellectual outlook and religious 

faith has tended to disintegrate a synthesis which once was accepted by 
most men. The point was reached near the close of the nineteenth century 
when philosophy was often viewed—even in the universities—as a cultural 
adornment, a purely personal concern, or a specialized professional interest 
without significance for the work-a-day world of business and politics, or 
even of education. As far as higher education is concerned, the view has 
often been held that religion, ethics, and faith were inevitably sectarian. 
In view of the previous experience with sectarianism it was assumed that 
the college or university had better leave the whole matter alone and confine 
itself to “its distinctive work.” 


To this point American higher education had come at the time of World 
War I. Soon after, as the result of scientific, technological, and social 
changes, forces arose which began to precipitate a critical rethinking and 
evaluation of ideological and spiritual presuppositions of American culture. 
This rethinking of the cultural values and the reformation resulting from it 
is a part of the environment of higher education today. The tragic inability 
of modern man to combat political and economic disintegration, to utilize 
science and technology for the welfare of mankind, and to build an orderly 
society has shaken his complacency and self-confidence. It is agreed that 
we have advanced along materialistic lines where intelligence is the basic 
factor, but in human relations, where wisdom, tolerance, a moral sense, and 
a social spirit are required, we have practically stood still. The following 
statement by Paul Casselman is worthy of consideration: 


An uriuistakable need today in the scientific world is coordination or the estab- 
lishment of some logical link between the various sciences. Philosophy remains 
the only agent which can have this co-ordinating influence since it is the broad frame- 
work in whiii can be placed all the other sciences. Philosophy is the science of 
purpose or of ends.1 


Of equal importance is Casselman’s reference to the task of higher education: 
1“Philosophy, Human Relations, and Scientific Progress,” School and Society (1948) 
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A colossal educational task lies before us, one in which a new educational out- 
look and philosophy will need to serve as an inspiration and in which new educa- 
tional techniques will have to be devised.” 

A new interest has been awakened in the nature of man, his social be- 
havior, values, and purposes which might become the basis of a new society. 
The contrast between the philosophy of science and that of what we some- 
times label the “humanities” is seldom drawn as vividly as this, but it con- 
fronts us everywhere today. The most challenging and necessary task is 
to seek out a basis for agreement between these two philosophies, a common 
ground on which the sciences and the humanities may stand together, not as 
contenders for the mind of man but as equal partners in its service. In view 
of this idea of a need for a common ground or basis on which to stand, Sinnot, 
a man of science, makes this statement: 

My plea is to push on in science with the utmost vigor and enthusiasm we 
possess, but also to admit that there are many aspects of reality with which it can 
never deal, matters of the utmost moment to mankind if he is to build that Good 
Society which all of us in these dark days so ardently desire, whether we call it 
Communism or Democracy or thé Kingdom of God. Man leads a double life of 
mind and spirit. To be a whole man he must cultivate both parts of him.* 

Within scientific circles there is dawning a new sense of responsibility for 
the social results of the application of science, a critical awareness of the 
philosophical assumptions of the scientific method, and appreciation of the 
fact that the existence and future of science depend upon the development 
of a social political order which permits men freedom of thought, freedom 
of speech, freedom to publish the results of their investigations and to criti- 
cize the work and ideas of other men. For the development of such a social 
order and for combating antagonistic tendencies the scientist has a responsi- 
bility, and he now increasingly seems ready to accept it. This he would 
do without sacrificing in his own particular field the objectivity which is 
basic to the scientific approach. To strengthen this attitude, Oppenheimer 
states: 


Science is faced with a crisis. Whatever the individual motivation and belief 
of the scientist, without recognition from his fellowmen of the value of his work, 
in the long term science will perish. I do not believe that it will be possible to 
transcend the present crisis, in a world in which the works of science are being used, 
and are being knowingly used for ends men hold evil; in such a world it will be of 
little help to try to protect the scientist from restraints, from controls, from im- 
Lape ay: which he rightly finds incompatible with all he has learned to believe 
and cherish. 


21 bid. 

3Edmund W. Sinnot, “Science and the Whole Man; Man Leads a Double Life; Mind 
and Spirit,” Vital Speeches Magazine (1947). 

4Robert J. Oppenheimer, “Atomic Weapons and the Crisis in Science,” The Saturday 
Review of Literature (1945). 
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Similarly, colleges and universities have come to see that both in their 
teaching and influence they must take into consideration the problem of 
the environing society and assume responsibility for the character, social 
outlook, and personal integrity of students who will play an important part 
in the social order. Leaders are recognizing that higher education cannot 
exist under totalitarianism. They realize that its existence and freedom are 
threatened in a society which toles tes widespread economic and social in- 
justices, poverty amid plenty, and ex:loitation of the many for the benefit 
of the few, because in these conditions are to be found the causes of social 
upheaval and unrest which produce ¥>rs, revolution, and totalitarian dic- 
tatorships. 

To substantiate this, there are statements at intervals by the heads of 
some of the leading schools. President Conant of Harvard observes: 

It is my opinion that young and old alike have been suffering from the same 

fundamental disease—creeping paralysis of our loyalties. Condition, due to improper 
diet, and improper balance of ingredients in our spiritual and intellectual daily fare. 
The reason lies in our failure to maintain a staunch position of cultural isolationists. 
I am referring to our social philosophy, not our foreign policy. The importance of 
this college, or any college to the nation turns on its attitude to the country as a 
whole, on its social philosophy. . . . We have all been led astray in our thinking 
by the beautiful phrase “higher education.” Education is best thought of in hori- 
zontal, not in vertical terms.5 

Higher education thus has a vital interest in the movement for a demo- 
cratic society. If it is to do its part, a pioneering spirit is required that is 
akin to that of its churchmen progenitors who in the colonial days and in 
the early decades of the nineteenth century went into the wilderness and 
laid the foundations for the American college. Higher education must under- 
take new tasks undreamed of in the complacency and pleasant routine which 
characterize many institutions today. Among these tasks none is more 
pressing than that of developing leadership and practical methods for study 
of motivating purposes, ideals, or ethical or spiritual values. This means a 
concern for the development of character in the individual and social jus- 
tice in the nation. No longer may the college “beg off” on the plea that such 
issues are sectarian, not primarily factual or intellectual, or allegedly for- 
bidden by laws whose intent is conveniently misinterpreted. 

In the absence of a sense of direction which makes clear its responsi- 
bility for the democracy which we hope to build, higher education has too 
often augmented the forces that have disintegrated the fundamental values 
of American life. 


5James B. Conant, “In This Country There Are No Classes,” Baccalaureate Sermon, 
June, 1940, Published in Our Fighting Faith (Cambridge, 1942). 
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Leadership of this kind is essentially a religious undertaking. It requires 
development of an understanding of, and commitment to, ideals of human 
relations to which the individual gives priority in action. It requires also 
the acquisition of techniques and the development of controls over mechan- 
ical power in the interest of these ideals, and a willingness to rise above per- 
sonal and class interests and bias to the end that justice and truth may 
increasingly prevail. This vision of man’s destiny and of the meaning of 
existence is an essential part of the Hebrew-Christian heritage which comes 
to us in organized religion and which laid the foundations for higher educa- 
tion in America. 


Hopeful Signs for a New Education 


Today there is opportunity for productive collaboration between religious 
and educational interests such as has not existed for generations. The reli- 
gious counselor ought to exert important leadership in bringing this about. 
The fundamental problem of modern society is that of finding a way to relate 
knowledge and technological skills to valid ends and purposes. 

In the past, perhaps, the college has emphasized the discovery and trans- 
mission of knowledge and certain types of skills and has been reluctant to 
undertake the task of leadership in the field of values. In the past the 
churches all too often have not found ways of implementing their ideals 
with methods which could put these ideals into social practice, and have 
not found it easy to adjust their beliefs to the knowledge and insights of 
modern scholarship and science. 

This all tends to emphasize the fact that a new education is on the way, 
and the education of tomorrow will differ from the education of today. If 
Americans succeed in preserving and increasing democracy, it will be because 
educators, clergymen, writers, social workers, scientists, social scientists, and 
parents as well as teachers succeed in creating a new, democratic education. 
It is clear that a realistic education, and education which is able to fortify 
the Nation against totalitarian movements, and which is able to play a cre- 
ative role in the formation of a more democratic society, must take religion 
into account. If our democratic Nation fails to awaken in its citizens reli- 
gious devotion, it can scarcely hope to maintain itself in competition with 
social orders which offer to youths personal destinies that merge with the 
destinies of the nation, which fortify the sense of security by constant in- 
doctrination, and which strengthen national unity by monstrous celebrations. 

A sharp warning must be voiced here against the tendency to yield to 
the old habit of identifying religion solely with what happens in the churches. 


HES. 
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As the word is used here, people act religious'y whenever they act in harmony 
with what they believe to be central in the universe, whenever they strive 
to think and live in accordance with the law of the universe as they conceive 
it applying to themselves. When religion is so conceived, a religious educa- 
tion becomes the most important determinant of national destiny. 

The solution of the problem of how to provide for education in religion 
was evolved a century ago. At that time knowledge of educational tech- 
niques was scant, religious education was confused with sectarian education, 
and the solution which was evolved came as a result of political compromise. 
The secular school was not the result of lack of concern for religion, rather 
it resulted because men could see no other way of preserving freedom than 
to make religious education the responsibility of the home and of the church, 
and to throw religion as well as sectarianism out of the schools. Today it 
is clear that the solution worked out a hundred years ago is inadequate; 
our great-grandfathers threw out the baby with the bath. 

In view of this, Paul Williams, in his recent book, asks two pertinent 
questions which he answers with four basic standards. The questions are: 

1. In building a new education, how can religion be made the effective agency 
which it must become if America is to be the home of free spirits living creatively 
in a changing world? 


2. To what practical devices can we turn in the effort to build a more ef- 
fective education in religion ?® 


The four basic standards are: 


1. The division between church and state must not be compromised. 

2. No one social agency must be expected to carry the whole burden. 

3. The demands of a realistic educational psychology must be met. 

4. The temptation to be overawed by the inertia of long-established institutions 
must be resisted.7 


Our society requires fundamental redirection. It is obvious that in re- 
thinking cultural values and building a new education which will be ade- 
quate for tomorrow, higher education will play an important part. The 
proposals that Williams makes for the colleges should be given careful study. 


1. Colleges could expand existing programs of religious instruction. 

2. Teachers’ colleges could develop curricula for the training of religious teachers. 

3. Universities could initiate programs of research in the teaching of religion. 

4. Leaders at all educational levels could seek to achieve a deeper understanding 
of both religion and democracy. 

5. Churches and synagogues could give their schools greater support. 

6. Churches and synagogues could initiate programs of parent education to 
further sectarian ideals and democracy. 
‘ 7. Churches and synagogues could initiate programs of research in the teaching 
of religion. 


6The New Education and Religion (New York, 1948), p. 167. 
T1bid., p. 196. 
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8. Religious leaders could seek to achieve a deeper understanding of both edu- 
cational standards and democratic methods.® 
These proposals meet the four standards mentioned above. If America’s 
religious leaders will seek a more realistic understanding of education, and 
the educators will seek a more mature understanding of religion, it will be 
possible for us to build a new democratic education which will preserve the 
best in the traditional religions, which will fortify democracy, and which will 
give the youths the tools with which to construct religious lives superior to 
anything their fathers knew. 


Recent Developments in Religion and Education 

The recent developments in both religion and education indicate that 
religious leaders and educators are seeking a more realistic understanding 
of education. It is safe to say that the criticism to which colleges have been 
subjected in recent years has precipitated a redefinition of objectives. Col- 
leges are now seeking a sense of direction. Academic traditionalism and 
smugness are being challenged, and consideration is being given to the needs 
of our democratic society and the basic values to which the college owes al- 
legiance. Educators are showing increasing eagerness to consider religion 
for the light that may be thrown on the problem of the college’s objectives 
and its responsibility in the education of youth. The widespread revolt 
against the excessive specialization which in the past characterized higher 
education has resulted in a growing demand for greater unity in the curric- 
ulum, more critical selection of materials to be taught, and an over-all view 
which can relate subject matter to some common purpose. Religion has a 
contribution to make to a synthesis of knowledge which is motivated by a 
desire to know and a willingness to act responsibly on the basis of what is 
known. 

Colleges are developing a sense of responsibility for education in values 
and for helping students develop a philosophy of life. The criticisms of 
students that they are left with “nothing to tie to,” no clarifying purposes, 
and no sense of direction are bringing results. It is plain that a higher edu- 
cation in seeking a positive approach to values is far more favorable to re- 
ligion than a system based on mere vocationalism, fact transfer, or science, 
interpreted as a mere search for facts without responsibility for their social 
uses. This means a new concern for the “whole person.” The college 
is again interested in the student as a unitary personality, and is discarding 
an outworn psychology which split the personality into parts called “mind,” 


®7bid, p. 197. 
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“body,” “spirit,” “social being,” and the like. Some administrators are 
studying the campus group life to see how this environment can be used 
to develop persons, and are interested in discovering methods which, with- 
out administrative domination, can elicit values from campus activities, 
sports, dormitory, fraternity and sorority life. Educators are increasingly 
interested in considering the significance of religious experience and relation- 
ships in the personal adjustments of students. There is a recognition of the 
inadequacy of science and technology alone to point the way toward a bet- 
ter society. A more just and modest appraisal of the worth and potentialities 
of these achievements is not undervaluing their significance, but is restoring 
a needed emphasis on the humanities, philosophy, and the disciplines con- 
cerned with the ends rather than the means of living. In many institutions, 
religion, as an important phase of culture, is finding a place which it lost when 
science and technology were regarded as enough. Effort is being made to 
relate higher education to the preservation of democracy. The older in- 
dividualistic emphasis is giving way to a growing sense of social responsi- 
bility. Leaders are proclaiming that when the issue is clearly drawn between 
democracy and totalitarianism objectivity or neutrality is indefensible, eth- 
ically, or educationally. This new spirit is expressed as an effort to provide 
a curriculum which throws light on the meaning and problems of democracy 
and a type of experience which is itself an expression of the democratic way 
of living. In the light of all this, Thornton Merriam states: 
The conclusion may be made that religion today has a chance to relate itself 
integrally to higher education because of the emergence of common problems.® 

The developments from the religious standpoint indicate that there is a 
vigorous intellectual movement in religious circles which is attempting to 
rethink the problem of religious faith in relation to modern knowledge. It 
is characterized by critical openmindedness and eagerness to face all the issues 
which the methods and results of science propound for traditional religion. 
Freedom from traditionalism is being secured, not by ignoring historic beliefs 
and practices, but by understanding them and seeking what light they have 
to throw on modern problems. This has much in common with and much 
to contribute to certain tendencies in higher education. Religion has weath- 
ered the intellectual storm of the nineteenth century, particularly the impacts 
of science and technology, and today it has a greater sense of the permanent 
relevance of its quest to man and society. There is a desire to collaborate 
with science in the discovery of more adequate methods for achieving com- 


‘Religious Counseling of College Students,” American Council on Education Studies, 
Series VI, No. 4 (Washington, 1943). 
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mon goals. The “inner faith” movement is gaining in vitality. This takes 

the form of more effective, continuous communication and co-operation 
among the sects which will increase understanding, respect, and social effec- 
tiveness. The spirit of this movement is against extreme intellectual isola- 
tionism. Closely associated with this is the emphasis on supernational bases 
of religious loyalty which transcend provincial and national boundaries. 
Theoretically, the seeker of truth is welcome regardless of race, color, or 
creed. In religion’s inescapable thrust, as evidenced in the missionary en- 
terprise and ecumenical movements, is to be found an emphasis which is in 
many respects ahead of the times. It points toward the establishment of a 
world order of justice and peace. Social reconstruction, likewise, is gaining 
strength within all the churches and is commanding the interest of the best 
leadership. The mere preaching of ideals is not enough. A program through 
which ideals may be translated into action is being demanded. This is not 
a crusade but an effort to relate fields of knowledge to social need and reli- 
gious ideals. There is also a movement in religion today to utilize psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and mental hygiene in improving the church’s method 
of helping individuals and in securing fresh insights into traditional religious 
problems of sin, salvation, conversion, motivation, mystical experience. Re- 
ligion is therefore in a far better position to co-operate in personnel pro- 
grams for helping individuals than it has ever been before. In the educa- 
tional program of the churches, and specifically in the church-related col- 
leges, there is a decreasing tendency to think of education as an instrument 
of sectarian propaganda. These colleges are viewing their function as that 
of introducing youth to its religious heritage and of providing demonstration 
of the fact that dedication to the pursuit of truth is reconcilable with religious 
faith and the pursuit of values. 

While it is possibly true today, as some observers have pointed out, that 
organized religion is recessive on many college campuses, signs are not want- 
ing that religion in higher education is to return, not as a repressive sectarian 
movement, but as a critical challenge to many superficial tendencies and 
dogmatisms in higher education itself, and as an unsuppressible effort of the 
human spirit to know and to act on what is known in behalf of ideals worthy 
of man’s ultimate allegiance. 

Those who do religious counseling must study and work to make them- 
selves effective in giving direction to this new collaboration between educa- 
tion and religion. Not only will all education be viewed as religious, but all 
counseling as well, because religion will function as an integral part of life, 
and be restored to its rightful place in the lives of students. 


Book Reviews 


An Outline of New Testament Ethics. By 
Lindsay Dewar. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1950. 280 pages. 
$3.00. 


Although modestly called an _ outline, 
this book provides a systematic treatment 
of the ethical teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. Its comprehensive character is 
shown by the chapter headings: “Our 
Lord’s Ethical Teaching,” “The Ethic of 
the Holy Spirit,” “The Ethical Teaching 
of St. Paul,” “Johannine Ethical Teach- 
ing,” and “The Ethical Teaching of the 
Other New Testament Books.” 

The point of view of the writer is that 
of a conservative Anglican. He believes 
that Christian ethics are derived from and 
dependent upon Christian theology. In the 
last century when the traditional doctrines 
of theology were subjected to vigorous at- 
tack, it was frequently maintained that 
Christian ethics could stand on its own 
feet independently of any theological foun- 
dation. But in our own time the attack 
has spread to Christian ethics as well. The 
author maintains that this is inevitable, 
and that the two must stand or fall to- 
gether. The ethical teachings of Jesus, 
Paul, and the rest of the New Testament 
are theological in character and- essence; 
that is, they rest upon certain views of God 
and of man’s relation to him. 

The writer does not make clear, however, 
the precise way in which he believes the 
New Testament ethical teaching is derived 
from its theology. Can ethical precepts be 
deduced from theological dogmas? Do we 
infer that we should love our neighbor be- 
cause we believe that God is love? May 
it not be said with greater plausibility 
that we believe that God is love because 
we know that we should love our neigh- 
bor? The human situation is what we are 
directly confronted with, and our knowl- 


edge of it comes first both in time and in 
certainty. 

We are faced by the old Medieval di- 
lemma: does God command certain things 
because they are right or are they right 
because God commands them? Surely we 
are not going to maintain that love is bet- 
ter than hate only because God so wills. 


‘But if love is better than hate, then is it 


not possible for human beings to discover 
this fact for themselves? It is hard to see 
how one can avoid the conclusion that at 
least part of Christian ethics is independent 
of Christian theology. 

The writer seems to admit this in prin- 
ciple when he refers certain principles of 
Christian ethics to “natural law.” But his 
own interpretation of natural law seems 
strained at times, particularly when he is 
discussing the problem of divorce. Here 
he maintains that Jesus teaches that mar- 
riage is indissoluble in its very nature be- 
cause man and wife have become “one 
flesh.” To erect a metaphor into a prin- 
ciple of natural law seems forced, to say 
the least. 

These critical comments are not meant 
to suggest that the book is of slight value. 
On the contrary, it is because the book is 
well worth reading and pondering that this 
reviewer would urge that it be read care- 
fully and critically. There is much here 
that is profoundly suggestive and valu- 
able; for example, the writer’s substitution 
of C. H. Dodd’s concept of “realized es- 
chatology” for Schweitzer’s theory of In- 
terimsethik. 

The second chapter on the ethics of the 
Holy Spirit is especially interesting, since 
it shows that there was a principle of de- 
velopment implicit from the beginning in 
the new movement. While the church ac- 
cepted the authority of Jesus, it also was 
open to the continued influence of the 
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Spirit. Christianity was never purely au- 
thoritarian, and Paul was able to overcome 
the inheritance of legalism. Henceforth 
the church was able to distinguish what 
was permanent and universal in Old Testa- 
ment teaching from what was local and 
transitory. Christian ethical teaching be- 
came sufficiently flexible to meet the needs 
of a rapidly growing society and a chang- 
ing environment. 
Joun M. Moore 

Swarthmore College 


The Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians. 
By William Neil. (The Moffatt New Tes- 
tament Commentary). New York: Har- 


per & Brothers, 1950. xlvii + 204 pages. 


$2.75. 


This is the seventeenth and final volume 
to appear in the famous series of com- 
mentaries on James Moffatt’s translation 
of the New Testament. Formerly assigned 
to J. S. Bezzant, who was prevented by 
death from fulfilling the assignment, this 
commentary by Dr. Neil, Lecturer in Bib- 
lical Studies at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
is altogether worthy to complete an emi- 
nent series. Written in a pleasing and lucid 
style, the author succeeds admirably in con- 
veying a good deal of scholarly material 
with a minimum of technical apparatus. 
Frankly relying upon the insights of previ- 
ous commentators (especially the works 
of Frame, Milligan, Dibelius, Denney, and 
others), Neil constantly holds before him 
the aim of the Moffatt series, namely, to 
bring out the specifically religious meaning 
and message of the New Testament writ- 
ings. 

In his introduction, Neil surveys the vari- 
ous theories regarding the authorship and 
mutual relation of the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, and concludes that Paul was 
the author of both Epistles. (Should one 
therefore regard the singular number of 
“Epistle” in the title of the volume as an 
unhappy misprint?) 
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In any treatment of the thought of the 
Thessalonian Epistles, one turns at once to 
examine the author’s exposition of Pauline 
eschatology. Neil has many helpful ob- 
servations to offer the reader on more than 
one obscure passage. It is, however, rather 
surprising to find that he makes out that 
Paul held a completely “spiritualized” in- 
terpretation of the second coming of Christ 
and the last judgment. Statements such as 
“It was immaterial for Paul, as for the 
early Church in general, whether the swan- 
song of the present world and the final 
victory of Christ came within their own 
lifetime or at the end of time, on earth or 
in heaven” (p. xliv), and “the true assess- 
ment of the primitive expectation of the 
Second Coming is . . . to recognize that 
it is not an event in time at all... . The 
Lord is always at hand and comes to every 
generation, and we pass the Judgment of 
Doomsday upon ourselves every living mo- 
ment” (p. 31) can be wrested from the 
documents of primitive Christianity only 
with the greatest exegetical ingenuity. In- 
deed, it is fair to say that such statements 
represent much more clearly the viewpoint 
of the modern theologian than the view- 
point of the apostolic church. There is 
really no sound reason to alter the im- 
pression gained by an unbiased reading of 
these two Thessalonian letters (each chap- 
ter of which opens and closes with a ref- 
erence to the Parousia), namely, that Paul 
expected the personal return of Jesus Christ 
when he would “judge the quick and the 
dead.” 

Apart from this caveat regarding Neil’s 
eschatological views, however, his other 
comments are generally of a most illumi- 
nating and helpful nature. 

Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


On This Rock. By G. Bromley Oxnam. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
117 pages. $1.50. 
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This book is very short and might be 
read at one sitting by the average reader. 
One who is not well acquainted with the 
present factors that prevent Christian unity 
will find concise statements of some of the 
recent findings of the American Confer- 
ence. 

The writer feels that enough has been 
said about Christian unity. What is needed 
now is Christian action. 

The basis of Christian unity must be 
found in the Christian religion with Christ 
at the center. This does not mean that all 
denominations must necessarily agree on 
all matters of creeds and doctrines. The 
writer sees values in diversity. At no 
time in the history of the Christian church 
has there been absolute agreement on all 
matters of religion. The early Christian 
church, which achieved great unity, had to 
reckon with diversity of opinions. The 
points of agreement are more numerous 
than those of disagreement among Protes- 
tant denominations. 


Bishop Oxnam sees little hope of includ- 
ing the Roman Catholic church within the 
circle of a Federation of Churches. The 
greatest opposition comes from the head 


of the Roman Catholic church. Many 
Roman Catholic communicants would wel- 
come a type of unity with Protestant 
churches. 
The truth is that Christ founded His 
Church as a perfect society, of its nature 
external and perceptible to the senses, 
which in the future should carry on the 
work of salvation of mankind under 
one head with a living teaching author- 
ity, administering the Sacraments which 
are the source of heavenly Grace... . 
This being so, it is clear that the Apos- 
tolic See can by no means take part in 
these assemblies, nor is it in any way 
lawful for Catholics to give to such en- 
terprises their encouragement or support. 
. . . There is but one way in which the 
unity of Christians may be fostered, and 
that is by furthering the return to the 
one true church of Christ of those who 
are separated from it; for from that one 
true church they have in the past fallen 
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away... . Let them, then, return to their 

Father, Who, forgetting the insults in 

the past heaped upon the Apostolic See 

will accord them a most loving welcome. 

{Statement from Pope Pius XI with 

ee to ecumenical conferences, p. 

One of the issues involved in Christian 
unity has been that of communism versus 
democracy. It is not the function of the 
church, however, to identify itself with any 
particular political system or form of gov- 
ernment, but to advocate justice and op- 
portunity for the development of human 
personalities in whatever system the church 
finds itself. 

Certainly these are but a few of the 
many valuable insights available in this 
rewarding little volume. 

Wattace E. CruMLIN 
Dickerson Theological Seminary 


Goethe. Four Studies by Albert Schweitz- 
er. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by Charles R. Joy. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1949. 113 pages. $2.50. 


This American edition, prepared for the 
Goethe year of 1949, presents three ad- 
dresses and one article on Goethe by 
Schweitzer, delivered at various occasions 
in 1928 and 1932, and published in German 
and French. They are manifestly prelim- 
inary to Schweitzer’s great address at As- 
pen, Colorado, in the summer of 1949 in 
that they give the latter the perspective 
of ever-growing understanding and of deep- 
ening affinity 4etween the author and his 
subject. A cview dealing with such a 
meeting of two major stars, of Schweitzer 
whom the contemporary world begins to 
reverence as one of its rare spiritual lead- 
ers, and of Goethe the poet, the thinker, 
the sage of more than a century ago, will 
necessarily be one of unqualified praise. 
While Schweitzer humbly acknowledges a 
debt to Goethe’s influence which molded 
his character, he reveals, imperceptibly at 
first, the secret workings of his own genius 
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which lead from the high planes of Euro- 
pean civilization, from theology and min- 
istry, from music and philosophy, toward 
the practice of medicine and of Christian 
brotherhood at Lambarene on the banks 
of the Ogowe River. “It is when we bring 
Goethe and Schweitzer face to face that 
comprehension begins” (Introduction, p. 
15). 

“Goethe and Schweitzer face to face” 
describes well the experience in re-reading 
these older studies. A pattern of human 
life on the highest plane emerges; a crea- 
tive, scientific, and active existence in one, 
organically interlocked, and in its to- 
tality pointing toward the ethical signifi- 
cance of life. Both Goethe and Schweitzer 
are representative of this pattern. 

“We observe how similar the life of 
Faust and the life of Wilhelm Meister turn 
out to be. Faust, who demanded of the 
world spirit complete knowledge of the 
world, spends his last days redeeming, from 
the sea, land which will produce fruit for 
men. Wilhelm Meister considers it his vo- 
cation to place himself at the service of 
refugees as a surgeon” (p. 51). The appli- 
cation of Goethe’s wisdom to Schweitzer’s 
own experience is manifest: “So for weeks 
and months I stood in the jungle trying 
to wrest fruitful land from it, and tor- 
mented by unruly workers. Whenever I 
was in complete despair, I thought of 
Goethe who had imagined his Faust, in the 
end, busily regaining land from the sea 
where men might live and find nourish- 
ment. So Goethe stood beside me in the 
gloomy forest as the great smiling com- 
forter who understood me” (p. 110). And 
another, even more striking parallel: “Both 
of us have this in common: our lives have 
so developed that the activities we have 
undertaken have not permitted us to bring 
our intellectual lifework to an end in com- 
posure and leisure. Only by virtue of 
enormous exertions have we finished a 
goodly fragment of it. In this we are com- 
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rades of fate, and for long years this fact 
has bound me to him. It is as if he were 
there to comfort me” (p. 18). Indeed, 
the world is waiting anxiously for Schweitz- 
er’s Philosophy of Civilization, Decay 
and Restoration of Civilization, Civiliza- 
tion and Ethics—works published partly 
decades ago—to emerge from the mi- 
nute and routine duties of administering 
a hospital in tropical Africa. For Goethe, 
in a similar situation, Schweitzer has this 
explanation: “. . that the officeholder 
and the nature student have not permitted 
him [Goethe] to undertake it [finishing 
his two major works] earlier. Is not this 
fact, however, that we do not have these 
two books as the result of a single out- 
pouring, outweighed by this other fact, 
that they are now two streams in which 
the experience and thought of Goethe all 
the way from his youth to his old age are 
reflected?” (p. 54). 

The religious and ethical yieldings of 
these studies are numerous; there is no 
better guide into the realm of Goethe’s 
“religion” than Schweitzer; the kinship of 
the two men and, perhaps, of their ages 
and their problems, become most manifest 
here. Man’s noblest experience is that of 
awe; his noblest attitude is reverence. In 
Goethe’s case, Schweitzer points to the ear- 
nestness that arises from guilt. “When 
guilt begins to operate in a man he is on 
the way to salvation through the unfath- 
omable secret of love, which penetrates 
into the darkness of earth like a beam of 
eternal light” (p. 46). The thought of 
purification through guilt is Schweitzer’s, 
too. There is, of course, the difference 
that the guilt that Schweitzer senses is a 
collective guilt, not a personal one. Eth- 
ical thoughts are a natural revelation; 
ethical phenomena are as fundamental as 
natural ones. “He [Goethe] is firmly con- 
vinced that, in a way which we cannot 
explain to ourselves, the first cause of the 
world is at the same time the first cause 
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of love, and that this love coming out of 
the eterna] has a concern for us and wishes 
to find expression in us. So the wind of 
love blows through the thoughts of Goethe, 
as it comes out of the prophetical religion 
of Israel, and out of the religion of Jesus” 
(p. 50). True self-realization can consist 
in nothing other than true realization of 
goodness (p. 97). This type ethics signifies 
clearly the importance of the human per- 
sonality. “Do not abandon the ideal of 
personality, even when it runs counter to 
developing circumstances. Do not give it 
up for lost, even when it seems no longer 
tenable in the presence of opportunistic 
theories which would make the spiritual 
conform only to the material” (p. 59). 
Like Goethe in his time, Schweitzer comes 
here to the defense of the human individ- 
ual and his rights amidst the frightful 
circumstances of our own time. “.. . what 
is now taking place in this terrible epoch of 
ours is a gigantic repetition of the drama of 
Faust upon the stage of the world. . . . The 
cottage of Philemon and Baucis burns with 
a thousand tongues of flames. In deeds of 
violence and murders a thousandfold, a 
brutalized humanity plays its cruel game. 
Mephistopheles leers at us with a thousand 
grimaces . . . the tragic meaning of these 
magic formulas. . . is always just this, that 
the individual must give up his own mate- 
rial and spiritual personality and must live 
only as one of the spiritually restless and 
materialistic multitude which claims con- 
trol over him” (pp. 56-57). Here Schweitz- 
er, even in 1932, comes to grips with the 
problems of our time, and he, like Goethe, 
has the answer: reverence for life. 
Wotrcanc SEIFERTH 

Howard University 


The Redeemer. By William R. Cannon. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1951. 244 pages. $2.75. 


Dr. Cannon’s book is a serious attempt 


to maintain the historical evangelical view 
of Jesus Christ in the context of contempo- 
rary thought. It will be read with ap- 
preciation by those who, like the author 
himself, desire to conserve the old while 
at the same time appropriating the new. 
The book is well supplied with scholarly 
references, but it is written for the most 
part in a style direct and readable, which 
puts it within the grasp of the intelligent 
layman. Nor are there wanting homely 
but effective illustrations of more subtle 
points. 

The author’s procedure is to consider 
Jesus Christ under the various forms which 
have been used to describe his activity, 
such as prophet, judge, priest, teacher, 
leader, ruler of nature, and sacrifice. In 
addition there are, and properly, chapters 
on his humanity, his continuing life as the 
risen Christ, and his place in the God- 
head. These divisions certainly assist the 
author’s purpose, although it seemed 
hardly necessary to devote one chapter to 
“Christ as Priest” and another to “Christ 
as Sacrifice.” It should be added, however, 
that the latter of these two chapters con- 
tains an excellent piece of historical anal- 
ysis and criticism. The chapter on “Christ 
as Prophet” hardly lives up to the promise 
of its title. It is actually a close discus- 
sion of theological rationalism and em- 
piricism, and says very little about the 
alleged topic. Incidentally, the comparison 
in the chapter between Butler and Hume 
is hardly fair to Hume, since it limits the 
references to Hume to the Enquiry and one 
or two of the Essays and ignores the testi- 
mony of the Dialogues. 

The book elaborates the claim that the 
“person” of Christ is defined by his “work,” 
and that it is through the “work” that the 
“person” is to be approached and under- 
stood. That is to say, “who Christ is” is 
a conclusion to be derived from “what he 
does.” Thus the definite statement: “Be- 
lief in the divinity of Christ follows as 
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a consequence of Christ’s execution of the 
work of redemption” (p. 14). This would 
seem to imply that Dr. Cannon is announc- 
ing himself a Ritschlian born out of due 
time, while in actual fact the general tenor 
of the book is anything but Ritschlian. 
No follower of Albrecht Ritschl could pos- 
sibly have written the closing chapter, with 
its theme of “The God Who Became a 
Man,” and its uncompromising loyalty to 
Athanasius. The single statement: “Jesus 
can have value for us as the divine Son 
of God only if in actuality he was and is 
divine” (p. 183). If one may say so with 
all kindliness, Dr. Cannon indulges in a dis- 
tinction for apologetic purposes which is 
not only not justified by the New Testa- 
ment, but which subtly undercuts his own 
stalwart evangelicalism. The divinity of 
Christ is not a mere rational deduction 
from an experience of the saving work 
of Christ. One commits oneself in “sav- 
ing faith” to Christ as saviour only be- 
cause already there is faith respecting 
Christ himself. The theological formula- 
tion of the “person” may, indeed, be a 
rational procedure, as may also the theo- 
logical formulation of the “work.” But 
the essence of the primitive Christian 
kerygma was, “God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.” 

It is a safe surmise, warranted by the 
book itself, that Dr. Cannon does not 
mean what some of his statements seem 
to imply. He is too good a theologian 
to be permanently committed to these 
statements. 

Epwin Lewis 
Drew Theological Seminary 


Through Christ Our Lord. By Georgia 
Harkness. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1950. 147 pages. $1.25. 

If the Book of Psalms presents a call 
to the worship of Jehovah, Through 
Christ Our Lord invites a call to Chris- 
tian meditative devotion. 
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The uniqueness of this book is manifest 
in its many features as a devotional hand- 
book. Unlike so many devotional man- 
uals, this work reflects, in its field, the 
triumph of sequence and design. 

The principal recorded words of Jesus 
are systematically arranged for a five- 
month study period, day-by-day. The 
meditations stem from the words of Jesus 
rather than from opinions about him. 
Each day’s devotion presents a worship 
service complete with a general theme, a 
scripture heart, a scripture lesson, further 
suggestions with guiding insights, an all- 
important relative personal inquisition, and 
a Georgia Harkness prayer-in-point. 

This is all done in a most vivid and 
readable manner which holds the reader. 

If this book achieves new depths of 
piety through the fervency of its personal 
prayers—and it does—it also reaches new 
heights of conciseness in the blend of its 
theme, text and presentation. 

FREDERICK C. JAMES 
Dickerson Theological Seminary 


The Christ of the Cross. By Richard Mor- 
gan. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
1950. 260 pages. $3.50. 


Reverend Richard Morgan has given us 
a vigorous interpretation of Jesus in the 
light of the cross. The theme of the book 
is clearly set forth in the following passage: 
“This is what made Jesus the Jesus he 
was. He was the Jesus of conflict and the 
Jesus of the cross because he insisted upon 
the adoption of the way and will of God 
by those in leadership and authority; this 
is what made Jesus the Jesus of the cross. 
He could not compromise. He could not 
stop insisting upon God’s way. He could 
not withdraw from attacking the religious 
leaders. Had he been able to compromise, 
had he been able to stop insisting upon the 
adoption of God’s way, had he been able to 
turn away from attacking the religious 
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leaders and authorities, he never could have 
become the crucified Jesus. Had Jesus failed 
in these points, he would have been but 
mere man without God.” Thus the only 
evidence a Christian has that he is a Chris- 
tian is uncompromising devotion to the 
“Chriy fof the Cross,” expressed in his 
unceasinz contributions to the building of 
a world upon the Christian principles of 
love and sharing. In very specific terms, 
the Christian life would be committed to a 
revolutionizing of the economic, political 
and religious orders. Only the mind and 
heart which is so disposed can make any 
contribution to the Christianizing of our 
civilization. Un-Christian civilization can- 
not long survive. The conclusion of the 
matter is that Christians must be willing to 
endure their cross as the logical and inevi- 
table outcome of their behavior as Chris- 
tians. 

Chapter IV, “Facing Jerusalem,” and 
Chapter VIII, “The Plight of the Church,” 
are, from the viewpoint of this reader, pro- 
foundly disturbing chapters. 


The Christ of the Cross is written in the 
evangelical mood, although it includes ma- 
terial which is definitely uncharacteristic of 
traditional evangelicalism. The Devil is 
reckoned with by the author as a real 
power opposing the expression of the 
Christian principles of love and sharing. 
In view of this interpretation of the life 
of Jesus, present-day religious leaders and 
authorities come in for severe criticism. 
Critical problems pertaining to the Pas- 
sion of Jesus are not treated by the author. 
Reading this book will inspire many vital 
suggestions for sermons. 

MELviIn WATSON 
School of Religion 
Morehouse College 


The Christian Perspective. By Edward T. 
Ramsdell. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1950. 218 pages. $2.50. 
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The Christian Perspective by Edward T. 
Ramsdell is rightly described as “a fresh, 
sensitive, and highly discerning presenta- 
tion of the Christian faith that brings new 
insight to the problem of meaning and 
value that underlies every man’s decisions.” 

Ramsdell makes the affirmation that the 
Christian faith differs from philosophical 
points of view in its frank, fearless recog- 
nition of significant paradox as the tool 
of empirical description. The most com- 
pelling use of paradox appears in Christian 
anthropology through which man is seen 
in his “paradoxical unity of opposites.” 
There is the need of understanding the 
limits of natural reason since paradox is a 
profounder instrument of understanding 
than mere logical consistency. Further, the 
Christian perspective involves the unifying 
insight that the truth revealed in the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ is 
basically important and has disciplinary 
relevance to the whole of life. 

In the chapter on “The Meaning and 
Content of Revelation,” the author sees 
the Christian perspective as fundamentally 
biblical, bringing to man’s attention the 
Word of God as the dynamic expression of 
God’s goodness—as the power God in cre- 
ation, as disclosed in moral law, as revealed 
in God’s judgment of us, as the unfolding 
of his love in the redemptive process, and 
as the community of love or his rule in the 
hearts of men. 

In order fully to understand God’s reve- 
lation, one should give careful attention 
to the New Testament faith with its two 
areas of unmistakable certainty: Jesus 
Christ as son of God and saviour, and 
man as a creature of God in need of his 
redemptive love. 

We must not stop here. The incarnation 
as the revelation of the goodness of God 
in Jesus Christ transcends the revelation 
in nature because it is “mediated through 
a life lived among men and sacrificed in 
their behalf.” In Christ, the word incarnate, 
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God’s intention for us is fully revealed. 
“God’s Word is a word of natural order 
and it is a word of spiritual freedom ex- 
pressing its ultimate dimension as agape in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Atonement is a condition for fellowship 
with God. Realizing that sin destroys 
life and corrupts God’s world, we must 
turn to God and, through the cross, achieve 
our at-one-ment with God since the cross 
meant for Christ the sharing of the burden 
of the sins of men and mediating to them 
the power of the love of God. 

Man needs the dynamic of new obedi- 
ence. This power is God’s love in the 
human heart opening the way to a new 
level of commitment and purpose. Since 
Christian faith is the dynamic conditioning 
of all life, the power of new obedience is 
deeply social. “The Word of God comes 
to us in community and can be realized 
only in community.” 

A word of appreciation is in order. This 
book is a must for every thoughtful min- 
ister and layman in the Christian church. 
There is in it much food for thought. It 
is a constant reminder that there are deeper 
values for the enrichment of human per- 
sonality and human society than those 
which are being emphasized by the secular 
part of our contemporary culture. The 
author’s treatment of man and his sin is 
particularly helpful. We certainly need to 
give major attention to the current prac- 
tice of self-exaltation, especially its social 
extension. I like the idea that agape and 
not eros must be at the center of man’s 
life. 

The author’s interpretation of Christian 
faith is revealed in a way so compelling 
and sincere as to challenge the attention 
and interest of any intelligent Christian 
who is in quest of the fullest meaning and 
value of modern man’s life and his society. 
Clearly, the Christian perspective is needed 
as never before if we are to find redemp- 
tion from the tyranny of evil. 
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Even intellectual reservations concern- 
ing the author’s theological position should 
not be used to conceal the moral earnestness 
and spiritual sensitiveness of this scholarly 
and thoughtful presentation of the Chris- 
tian faith. This man’s message has caught 
my attention. I hope that it will catch 
yours. 

N. A. Ho_Mes 
Dillard University 


Basic Issues in Christian Thought. By 
Albert C. Knudson. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 220 pages. 
$2.75. 


A distinguished scholar and teacher has 
added another book to an already long and 
worthy list. It is in the broad field of 
Christian thought. In the preface one reads 
the following sentence: 


The primary aim of the book is to serve 
as a general introduction to some of the 
basic problems of the Christian faith 


and to present so far as possible a solu- 

tion of these problems from the stand- 

point of a coherent spiritual philosophy 

(p. 7). 

In six easily readable chapters the fol- 
lowing issues are discussed: the rational 
ground of Christian faith, the problem 
of God as personal and the question 
of man’s freedom, the problem of evil, the 
place of Christ in Christian faith, the di- 
vine and the human in religious experience 
and the several issues that are continuing 
concerns in Christian ethics. 

Mr. Knudson is rightly critical of the 
neo-orthodox position as it is represented 
in Barth, Brunner, Reinhold Niebuhr, and 
others. His statement on the necessary 
mutuality of faith and reason is both ac- 
ceptable and precise: “Religion needs to 
be grounded in reason itself. Only in this 
way can it appeal convincingly to the mod- 
ern world. . . . Religion must be able to 
defend itself before the bar of modern 
reason and conscience” (p. 15). Religion 
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cannot escape honest answers to honest 
questions. 

There are several issues with which he 
deals without clarifying adequately certain 
terms which have wide variations in mean- 
ing. This seems a serious and all but un- 
pardonable oversight in such a distinguished 
scholar and teacher. For example, he 
writes: “Beliefs handed down from the past 
are now subjected to rigorous criticism. 
This is increasingly true of religious be- 
liefs. The result is that we are today for 
the first time in history confronted with 
mass atheism and a purely secular culture 
on a vast scale.” What is the meaning and 
basis for such a statement? Does “mass 
atheism” apply to Russian communism? 
What is the content of our culture that 
marks it as in process of “dechristianiza- 
tion”? He does not say. This raises the 
question: What makes religion religious? 
Is it the labeling of certain practices and 
processes as such? Or is it rather the qual- 
itative meanings which rise from that 
which is labeled? What is the qualitative 
difference between the “sacred” and the 
“secular”? The distinction between these 
terms is not sufficiently sharpened for one 
to use them with such aplomb without 
identifying what he considers the content 
of one in contrast to that of the other. 

Another question rises in his criticism of 
naturalism. Here, again, he seems to ig- 
nore or negate the rich contribution made 
by Henry Nelson Wieman—to mention 
only one such—to the religious meaning of 
naturalism. The breadth and depth of 
this contribution to contemporary religious 
thought cannot—and ought not—be dis- 
missed simply by labeling naturalism as 
“anti-religious and anti-rational.” 

But the major criticism to be made of 
the book, it seems, is the overweighting 
of his offering with the critical rather than 
the constructive approach. There is some 
indication that the author felt this method 
to be essential to his task. Nevertheless, 
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his apologia for personalism would have 
stood out in bolder relief had he been more 
constructive. 

In spite of what may seem to be a hy- 
percritical perspective in this review, it 
must be said that there is one excellent 
chapter. The author seems to be at his 
best in discussing “The Divine and Human 
Factors in Christian Experience.” Finding 
a great deal to question and more still with 
which to disagree, this reviewer considers 
the book an excellent addition to the lit- 
erature on Christian thought. It is well 
worth reading against the backdrop of 
contemporary events. 

Cartton L. LEE 
Tuskegee Institute 


The Dignity of Man. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. New York: The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. 143 pages. $1.75. 


This is a brilliant approach to the sub- 
ject of the dignity of man by the former 
dean of Drew Theological Seminary. In 
tracing the evidences and bases of man’s 
dignity through biblical records, he shows 
that man is born of God and in his image. 
This accounts for his being the center of 
the universe, below God and yet above 
nature. At this point, more than any other 
in the book, does the author demonstrate 
his opposition to neo-orthodoxy and nat- 
uralism. 

The distinction between evil and sin lies 
in the fact that the former is unconscious 
wrongdoing while the latter is a malicious 
and conscious violation of right. In sin- 
ning, man violates his dignity. Man’s ul- 
timate status is individual and social. Sal- 
vation is for the individual in a Christian 
fellowship wherein he receives inner as- 
surance which in turn makes for a life of 
social action to the end of world redemp- 
tion. It is a union of the Christian 
idealist and the man of action. God has 
an ally in every man to which he can ap- 
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peal—the true man made by him. Man’s 
refusal to follow God is the consequence 
of his will to choose that which belongs 
to a world of wickedness—the false man 
made by himself. Eternal life is his if he 
turns from his false self to his true self. 

The strong point about the book lies 
in the simple manner in which it is written 
and in the simple, yet thorough, presenta- 
tion of the Christian philosophy of the 
writer. He draws upon a wide range of 
classical and some contemporary literature. 
Yet, at times, he seems to have drawn 
upon too many such works in illustrating 
a point. The book, however, is challenging 
and well worth the reading. 

DanteL W. Wynn 

Bishop College 


The Reality of the Religious Life. By 
Henry Bett. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1949. 159 pages. $2.25. 


In a sense the title of this readable little 
book is unfortunate. The whole argument 
of the text concerns itself with the possi- 
bility that religious convictions might be 
justified. It does little toward the actual 
justification of specific religious beliefs. It 
is essentially an attack on the various dog- 
matisms which would eliminate the possi- 
bility of a religious world view. To this 
extent it is good and usually convincing, 
but the author seems to think that the de- 
struction of one dogma somehow implies 
the justification for a contrary one. The 
argument might be summarized as follows: 

(1) Anything is possible save that which 
is self-contradictory. 

(2) A religious world view—including 
the possibility of miracles, answer to prayer 
and so forth—is not self-contradictory. 

(3) Ergo: the chief doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are true. 

The non sequitur involved in passing 
from the first two propositions to the 
third is never satisfactorily eliminated. 
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“The reality of the religious life” is tacitly 
assumed throughout and material evidence 
that specific religious doctrines are true is 
either omitted altogether or is pretty un- 
convincing. 

The evidence adduced, by way of ex- 
ample, for making Christian miracles 
credible is the familiar idea that Christ, 
himself being the supreme miracle, makes 
all other ones possible—and indeed plau- 
sible. As an argument this is not likely to 
appeal to non-Christian thinkers. 

Other deficiencies of the book include a 
misunderstanding of Hume’s analysis of 
miracles. The author points out that what 
was not plausible in Hume’s day may be 
plausible now, and vice versa, and con- 
cludes that what seems implausible now 
may under other conditions appear plausi- 
ble. This, of course, is obviously true but 
does not alter the fact that those judg- 
ments are best which are based on the best 
available evidence at the time. We may 
be wrong now on any judgment of fact 
but surely we cannot assert that we are 
unless we have better evidence to the con- 
trary. 

Once more, this book is a cogent re- 
minder that we should beware of all kinds 
of dogmatisms, including scientific ones. 
Unfortunately, the book falls into the 
pseudo-Kantian dogma that what is pos- 
sible and desirable is therefore presumably 
true or real. The Reality of the Religious 
Life should have been called The Possibil- 
ity of the Religious Life. 

EvcEene T. ADAMS 
Colgate University 


Is God in History? By Gerald Heard. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
xi + 269 pages. $3.00. 


This book is concerned with an old theo- 
logical problem—the problem of original 
sin and the Fall of man, with its corollary, 
redemption. It is traditional theism pre- 
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sented us in a novel dress. Our author 
appeals to history, anthropology, biology, 
psychology to provide empirical evidence 
for his thesis. His argument is strangely 
reminiscent of the old “physio-theological” 
argument in which one starts from deter- 
minate experience and the specific consti- 
tution of the phenomenal world and from 
that seeks to deduce some supreme existence 
outside the world of phenomena who acts 
inside this world as cause or agent. 

Original sin or the “Fall,” according to 
the author, was a triple affair. The first 
“Fall” was that into “Wrong Perception.” 
This level is characterized as physiological, 
biological and hereditary. This “Fall” 
represents the refusal of unicellular life “to 
accept the possibility of advance and this 
results in a narrowing of the physiological 
perceptive power” (p. 68). 

The second “Fall” is strictly human. 
This one is “Fall Into Wrong Attention” 
and hence psychological. Man is lifted 
out of the animal cycle into time and this 
fact produces in him fear—fear of death. 
This results from man’s yielding to nat- 
ural temptations, i.e., natural desires. In 
yielding, man centers his attention on the 
“identification of himself with his own 
personal, private, temporary physique and 
its instantaneous sensations” and the exer- 
cise of his natural appetite (p. 68). 

The third “Fall” is “Fall Into Wrong 
Suggestion: False Faith.” This one is the 
most unfortunate and disastrous of all the 
“Falls.” It is purely psychological in char- 
acter, representing “a deliberate conscious 


contrivance of the psyche whereby it suc- _ 
ceeds in rejecting all reality” (p. 70). 
Mankind has passed through the first twe: 


“Falls” and may now be said to be in the 
midst of the third one. Our author adds 
three appendices to give further evidence 
for his general thesis. 

Mr. Heard tells us that effort and op- 
portunity for redemption exist at each 
level of the “Fall.” On the first two levels 
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redemptive efforts have failed. The first 
effort at redemption was “parthenogenic 
sex” and “cross breeding.” Restatement 
of the “Tradition” and the work of the 
Hebrew prophets represent the effort at 
redemption on the second level. The re- 
demptive effort and opportunity at level 
three is not yet complete. Man still has 
a chance to be saved. The religion that 
offers the best opportunity for redemption 
on the third level is Christianity. This 
is true because it is the only one, accord- 
ing to Heard, that is equipped to reach the 
depth into which the third “Fall” has cast 
man. Extraordinary effort is needed to 
extricate man (p. 167). It is obvious 
that here is his basis for the thesis that 
God is in history. Redemption is the work 
of God at each level and the author be- 
lieves that he has evidence conclusive 
enough from the history of man’s develop- 
ment to prove this. The record of man’s 
existence on this planet proves that God 
is in history working for man’s redemption. 

In the Preface he says that this book 
is a sequel to his Is God Evident? On 
this demonstration, God is evident, ie., a 
valid inference. But this is not enough. 
He wants to be more certain about God 
than that God is just a valid inference 
because an “inference is only inferential.” 
But if God is an inference in nature “a 
fortiori we should be able to perceive His 
signs in history.” What does “perceive His 
signs in history” mean? If he is not pleased 
with God being only an inference how does 
“perceive His signs” move our knowledge 
of God beyond that of an inference? If 
it is only God’s signs that we perceive, 
then do we not have to infer from these 
signs their referent or designatum? How 
can we be sure that the signs we perceive 
are not signs of other signs and as such 
have no existential designatum? I doubt 
if our author is willing to make God just 
a sign of a sign! 

This raises the whole question of the 
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justification of our inferences from ex- 
perience. It seems to me that a book 
seeking to show empirically, as this one 
does, that God is in history cannot ignore 
the difficult epistemological problems at- 
tendant to such an effort. 

Is God in History? has this to recom- 
mend it. All through the book one seems 
to feel the author trying to say that sal- 
vation lies in unity, wholeness, and not in 
individual egoistic selfishness either of 
persons or nations. We must live to- 
gether as one family of men recognizing 
the community of our aims, our oneness in 
origin, or we shall not be saved. 

SamMueL W. WrtiaMs 
Morehouse College 


Essays in Buddhism (First Series). By 
Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. 383 pages. 
$3.75. 


The eight essays here under scrutiny have 
long been out of print. They were com- 
pleted and first published in book form 
some twenty-five years ago. Their content 
has a universal and timeless attraction for 
all seeking truth. 

The author is unquestionably the most 
widely known writer on Zen outside of Ja- 
pan. He has devoted his life as a scholar 
to writing on Zen, especially in English. 
Here Dr. Suzuki attempts a rational philo- 
sophical presentation and a psychological 
description with a view to removing some 
of the difficulties in the mastery of Zen 
thought. Modestly, the learned author 
leaves it to his readers to judge if he has 
succeeded. 

Comparatively few non-Asiatics have as 
yet studied the mind-stuffs (as my teacher 
of Zen used to call them) that persist in 
Japan and China. Europeans and Amer- 
icans tend to underestimate non-Occiden- 
tals. The few who are wiser will be grate- 
ful that this book is again on the market. 
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Of all the ways of life that have existed 
in East Asia, none is more psychologically 
and philosophically baffling and none is 
more historically significant than the one 
here discussed. Zen seems puzzling because 
it is best expressed in life itself—in a suc- 
cession of men and women who have had 
some experience of Zen but who have 
written almost nothing of that experience. 
Indeed, a Zen person who writes is some- 
thing of an anomaly. Usually what is writ- 
ten comes from the scattered notes of stu- 
dents over the centuries. 

If Buddhism has been the greatest single 

leavening factor in the history of India, 
China, and Japan, then Zen is the great- 
est single element in the living Buddhism 
of today. Behind many of the rich and 
awe-inspiring moments of Asia, behind the 
great Chinese and Japanese landscape 
paintings, behind much of the exquisite 
poetry of East Asia—above all, behind 
many of the outstanding personalities of 
China and Japan of the last thousand years, 
there is some awareness of the Zen experi- 
ence. 
Father Leon Wieger, the famous Jesuit 
sinologue, to the contrary, Zen is hardly 
“the death of the mind.” Much depends 
on the meaning of “death” and “mind.” 
This “meaning” is a great question and 
Father Wieger was not so fortunate as to 
have at hand Dr. Suzuki’s book. 

It is erroneous to assume at this writing 
that Dr. Suzuki’s readers in Occidental 
lands are in any position to assess his ef- 
forts. They must wait upon others’ works, 
especially, if it is possible, writings of Zen 
teachers (roshi) who have undergone the 
exacting discipline of the most rigid schools 
of Zen like those of ‘the traditional Rinzai 
Sect. Readers of Suzuki must study Zen 
in Japan. They must practice meditation 
under authoritative guidance. In the ab- 
sence of such direct acquaintance with Zen 
training, however, Dr. Suzuki’s essays will 
be thoughtfully studied and rightly prized. 
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That they are widely appreciated is indi- 
cated by translations into French, German, 
and Dutch. But it must be remembered 
that Suzuki’s works on Zen cannot have 
the same authority as those of an acknowl- 
edged Zen master. 

In this volume, the first of a series of 
three volumes of essays, the author com- 
mences his discussion with an illuminating 
introduction. Then follows a discussion 
of Zen as the Chinese interpretation of the 
doctrine of enlightenment; an essay on the 
history of Zen Buddhism in China to the 
Sixth Patriarch; satori; practical methods 
of Zen instruction; the meditation hall 
(Zendo) of a Zen monastery and the ideals 
of monastic discipline; and, finally, as the 
eighth essay, the ten cow-herding pictures. 

Mr. Humphreys, the editor, has omitted 
the Chinese and Japanese notes, so valu- 
able to the serious student, but the reader 
will thank him for correcting certain irri- 
tating flaws in the text and index of the 
first edition. 

In the midst of the darkening shadows 
in which the spirit of man is being anni- 
hilated by the great over-simplifiers of the 
human problem—perhaps the greatest of 
koans—it is heartening to know that a 
great publishing house has sufficient courage 
to issue a new edition of a notable book 
on Zen. 

GeorcE BINcHAM FowLeRr 
University of Pittsburgh 


Mission to America. By Truman B. Doug- 
lass. New York: Friendship Press, 1951. 
151 pages. $2.00. 


Brilliantly written, this brief volume 
from the hand of the executive vice presi- 
dent of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Congregational Christian churches con- 
stitutes a strong plea for intelligent, ef- 
fective action in reaching America’s un- 
churched population. It is not a statistical 
book, though written with full awareness 
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of pertinent factual surveys. In vigorous, 
picturesque language the author impresses 
upon the reader his conviction that “home 
missions” is the business of every local 
church and every Christian. 

His reason is that it is a misreading of 
reality “to act on the assumption that the 
United States is a Protestant nation” and 
that the church can therefore rest content 
in a false sense of security that it holds an 
established position in American culture. 
As a matter of fact, the church must rec- 
ognize it “is in a fight and that the struggle 
is real and deadly.” If Christian values 
are to penetrate our society the church 
must act as an alert, undaunted commu- 
nity, aware of tendencies that oppose, and 
use genuine means for overcoming them. 
Many factors must be met: shiftings of 
our migrant population, rapid transitions 
in communities, both rural and urban, spe- 
cial characteristics of suburban living, 
stagnation of older churches through fail- 
ure to function in changing environments, 
vast distances and separations in ranch 
communities of the West, neglected areas 
in our great cities and rural districts. 

Scattered through the book are many 
suggestions for meeting the situations: wise 
use of research facilities, development of 
cooperative agencies, planned use of radio, 
motor car and other techniques of com- 
munication, conscious cooperation between 
city and country churches, fuller enlist- 
ment of lay witness and evangelism among 
church members, etc. The whole is a forth- 
right statement of sound principles and 
purposes and thoroughly worth reading. 

Crarence H. Hamitton 
The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


The Psychology of the Suffering Mind. By 
Israel J. Gerber. New York: The Jona- 
than David Co., 1951. vii + 186 pages. 
$3.50. 

Here is a notable book by a capable 
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young Jewish rabbi who has become a 
specialist in the new science of pastoral 
care. The author’s background and gov- 
erning interest are reflected in his novel 
interpretation of the Book of Job. 

Commonly this biblical drama is re- 
garded as finding its center in an ancient 
theological problem, namely this: Why 
does a good man suffer as though he had 
violated the purity, will, and purpose of 
God when in reality he is utterly innocent 
of doing so? From this point of view 
the patriarch Job is hardly more than a 
lay figure; he is Every Man playing a 
leading role in a universal drama. 

But in Dr. Gerber’s book the center of 
interest is not theological, but rather it is 
psychological. For the question: Why does 
the good man suffer? he substitutes an- 
other: What goes on in the suffering man’s 
mind and nature? To be sure, he does 
not exclude the theological mystery; on 
the contrary, he discusses it in an inter- 
esting and significant manner. But he 
changes the focus of the familiar old story, 
and relegates the baffling theological conun- 
drum to the circumference of his argument. 
He leaves the impression (probably with- 
out intending to do so) that the Book of 
Job was written to display a suffering 
mind, and to reveal its problems and pos- 
sible cure. That is an interesting twist; 
but it certainly does violence to the habit- 
ual Bible reader’s sense of balance. 

The book is obviously written to take 
its place on the work shelf of the trained 
pastoral counsellor, and for such reader 
Chapters III, IV, and VII are particularly 
significant. In Chapter III the author 
approaches the case of Job as being marked 
by “involutional melancholia.” He points 
out that a victim of this mental disorder 
is characteristically not a person of in- 
ferior intellect, but on the contrary he is 
a thinker marked by intellectual clearness 
in the midst of his distress and despair. 
His disability is specially marked in the 
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advanced years of his life when, looking 
over his whole situation, in the light of 
what he considers to be his own abilities, 
he becomes more or less obsessed with a 
mounting feeling of insecurity and fear. 
He is acutely aware of his bodily afflic- 
tions, and he may become absorbed in the 
contemplation of his own death. All these 
features, and others of like kind, the au- 
thor says, unfold in the story of Job. 

In this chapter Dr. Gerber sketches some 
rather elaborate pastoral techniques which 
he finds suggested in the Book of Job. 
Later in his book (in Chapter VII) he un- 
dergirds these techniques with several gen- 
eral principles of mental therapy. He sets 
forth the principles plainly and simply, so 
that any pastor may profit by them. He 
relates them to three distinctive approaches 
which the pastoral counsellor may make 
to his patient: the directive approach, in 
which the counsellor holds the center of the 
stage, and is tempted to assume the role 
of a dictator; the non-directive, in which 
the counsellor keeps himself in the back- 
ground and encourages his patient to come 
into the center himself; and the attitude 
of responsive listening, in which there is 
a judicious mixture of the directive and 
the non-directive. Personal sympathy is 
the master-key to the third approach, and 
it is this method that the author elects 
as his own. 

Chapter IV, “The Book of Job in the 
Light of Modern Psychology,” is just what 
its title implies, and need not be further 
dealt with here. 

Dr. Gerber’s book has a double value. 
Some of its chapters are richly rewarding 
to the theologically-minded reader, who 
may or may not care for the rest of the 
chapters. Here the author’s touch and in- 
sight are those of a well-versed Jewish 
scholar who looks at the Book of Job 
from a distinctly Jewish point of view. 
But for the pastoral counsellor, interested 
in the newer lights playing upon his work 
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and in the newer techniques facilitating 
it, the psychological chapters are of first- 
rate importance. But here it is quite evi- 
dent that this author is on new ground, 
and his insight and authority do not seem 
quite so firm as in the theological passages. 
Frank S. HickMAN 
Duke University Divinity School 


Pastoral Counseling, Its Theory and Prac- 
tice. By Carroll A. Wise. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. 231 pages. 
$2.75. 


Professor Wise of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute has concentrated his long experience 
in the practice and teaching of counseling 
within the pages of this book. He is a 
respected authority in the field of psy- 
chology and in the work of the pastoral 
ministry. In this volume one will find a 
sound definition of and a clear statement 
on the processes of counseling. Dr. Wise 
thinks of counseling as the provision of 
ways for God to work in human person- 
ality so as to affect a cure. He believes 
that counseling is the most important func- 
tion of the ministry, and that the min- 
ister must understand and employ the dy- 
namic forces of personality. His relation 
to persons is superior to that of the doctor 
to his patient, and therefore he must know 
more about personality than the medical 
man and the psychologist. The Christian 
faith is here related to psychological proc- 
esses which are experienced in grief, ill- 
ness, marital problems, economic and reli- 
gious problems in a masterful way. 

Dr. Wise has the happy capacity of 
bringing togethe- the findings of psychol- 
ogy and the time-honored affirmations of 
the Christian faith and making them ap- 
plicable to concrete problems which the 
average pastor faces in his ministry. He 
deals with the whole field of counseling 
in a way that reveals his familiarity with 
it. His style of writing is graceful and 
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clear. One gets the impression on reading 
this book that the writer moves in fa- 
miliar areas. 

It is this reviewer’s opinion that this 
volume will become a standard text in the 
field and will be used by many theological 
seminaries in their courses on pastoral 
counseling. A wide reading of this book 
by ministers may cause them to see that 
the pastoral ministry, of the effecting of 
the person-to-person relationship in the 
spirit of agape, is the most important task 
given to men to perform. 

E. G. HomricHAUsEN 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
A Planned Program for the Church Year. 
By Weldon Crossland. New York: 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 165 
pages. $2.00. 


Many ministers who have been years in 
the pastorate will read this book and wish 
that it had been available when they began 
their work. Too often the work of the 
ministry has been viewed solely in terms 
of preaching and visitation, and the ad- 
ministrative function accepted as a neces- 
sary evil. At times leaders in theological 
education have treated administrative de- 
tail as something that would take care of 
itself. The result is as Mr. Crossland 
states: “... tens of thousands of Prot- 
estant churches are like creation before the 
spirit of God moved upon it—without 
form and void; and darkness is on the 
face of it.” Countless churches move along 
from week to week with little planning 
and little vision, achieving only the mini- 
mum because no one has led the congre- 
gation to think in terms of maximum goals. 
But, worst of all, churches have missed 
the experience of being indeed a fellowship 
of worship, thought and work. 

Weldon Crossland has written a book 
that, if taken seriously, will be a boon to 
pastors and lay leaders. His central theme 
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is not new. Every enterprising organiza- 
tion plans its work, and many progressive 
churches have learned its value. But here 
in clear outline and brief compass is set 
forth the essentials for planning the church 
program for a year that will guide any 
minister who is interested in working to- 
ward an effective church organization. 

The author’s procedure is first to tell 
how to plan a church-wide program, and 
how to choose major objectives. He then 
gives a chapter to each of the areas in 
which planning is necessary. He deals 
with outlining sermon subjects and pro- 
viding worship for all the church. There 
are chapters on planning for the church 
school and the youth fellowships, and 
attention is given to planning for the evan- 
gelistic, missionary and stewardship pro- 
grams of the church. These are large sub- 
jects and they could be developed at greater 
length. The author, however, has wisely 
adhered to his purpose to indicate how a 
church may plan for its yearly program, 
not to write a treatise on the varied func- 
tions of the church. 

Of special interest is the fully developed 
specimen of a church-wide planning con- 
ference program. This thirty-two page 
outline of the program of one church gives 
a valuable picture of what can happen 
when a church takes planning seriously. 
While the example is taken from a large 
church, the imaginative pastor will quickly 
see its relevance for the small church. 

If planning for the yearly program of 
the church is to achieve its highest ef- 
fectiveness, it must be cooperative plan- 
ning. Throughout the book Crossland 
stresses the fact that the program must be 
arrived at in cooperation with all local 
church leaders. This is not merely to insure 
the inclusion of all details, but such partici- 
pation will heighten the sense of respon- 
sibility. Some excellent suggestions are 
given in the chapter on “How to Develop 
Lay Leadership.” 
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The author suggests that the denomina- 
tional programs and other church programs 
should be considered, but seems to have 
overlooked the importance of consulting 
the yearly programs of other community 
organizations. Especially vital is acquaint- 
ance with the public school program. In- 
terviews with community leaders on points 
of program not only help the minister to 
learn what they have planned, but ac- 
quaint the community with the program 
of the church. 

Any minister or layman who wants 
guidance in planning for the church year 
will find this book an invaluable guide, a 
work-book that will also be a reference 
book. 

Wayne K. CLyMeER 
Evangelical Theological Seminary 


The Ministry. Edited by J. Richard 
Spann. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1949. 208 pages. $2.00. 


An able symposium consisting of seven- 
teen addresses delivered at the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Conference (Methodist) on 
Ministerial Training. Of the seventeen 
writers ten are Methodists, and three are 
bishops. All seventeen are prominent, and 
more than a few have won fame at home 
and abroad. The book is well printed on 
good paper, and is strongly bound. Each 
page contains twice as much reading matter 
as in many another book. Hence the 
price seems low. 

The editor has done his work well. In 
conference with other well-informed 
churchmen he has chosen the subjects with 
skill and care. He has done the same in 
securing speakers. Each of them, he says, 
correctly, “is a minister of distinction in 
that particular area.” The general head- 
ings are both clear and accurate. So are 
the seventeen subjects, without exception. 
No small editorial achievement, in dealing 
with individualistic speakers and writers! 
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Under the first general heading, “The 
Minister’s Prerequisites,” five able men dis- 
cuss his qualifications, call, background, 
preparation, and supreme task, which here 
means evangelism. With this section of the 
book, while somewhat general, no reader 
could quarrel. Well done! 

The second section, “The Minister’s 
Work,” becomes much more practical. Be- 
ginning with Dr. Sockman, six able men 
discuss the minister as preacher, priest and 
comforter, counselor, religious educator, 
leader of people and program, and director 
of public relations. 

The third part, “The Minister’s Per- 
sonal Life,” seems to me the most difficult 
of all, and the most helpful. Six able men 
deal with the minister’s health, ethics, temp- 
tations, study, home, and higher compensa- 
tions. While perhaps no abler than others, 
the timely chapter by D. Elton Trueblood 
ought to be issued separately as a booklet 
for prescribed reading among seminary 
students and also among pastors. If every 
parish minister knew how to study, and did 
it five days a week, many of his other prob- 
lems might begin to disappear. 

In general, this seems to me one of the 
best symposia I have seen. But like other 
works of the kind it suffers from overlap- 
ping. Perhaps for this reason there is no 
index, as there ought to be. It would re- 
veal that Bishop Kern deals well with “The 
Minister’s Qualifications,” and that a semi- 
nary president later devotes five pages to 
the same subject, leaving only four pages 
for what he is supposed to write about, 
which is theological education. . Who 
could deal with that adequately in four 
pages, or even in a chapter? Other exam- 
ples of overlapping, perhaps not so glar- 
ing, lie at hand. 

This book raises a question about our 
modern ways of education. Do we -not 
tend to survey too much and dig too little? 
Among the hundreds of young men whom 
I have taught, many have engaged in 


sweeping surveys of this and that, but 
few have learned how to fence off one cor- 
ner of a field, and then dig. The same 
holds true, I think, among pastors. The 
fault must lie with us who teach and write 
books. For many such reasons I believe 
that Dr. Spann himself could have written 
a still more useful book about the min- 
istry, or about one of the three main sec- 
tions. 
AnpREW W. BLackwoop 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


The Pastor's Wife. By Carolyn P. Black- 
wood. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1951. 187 pages. $2.50. 


Perhaps this book should be reviewed 
by a minister’s wife, or a member of the 
women’s association, or the lady next door. 
This reviewer is glad it was not so as- 
signed; it has given him a chance to jus- 
tify a thoroughly male viewpoint and to 
confirm his conviction that such a book 
is one of the most needed volumes in the 
library. 

It is a little difficult to be objective 
about the subject of ministers’ wives: they 
are so much like the little girl with the curl 
in the middle of her forehead. What is 
worse, they cannot be whatever they are 
in vacuo. There is much wrong with the 
procedure of the average church in decid- 
ing upon a minister; some improvement 
could be made by an unheralded visit to 
the candidate’s home and a surprise inter- 
view with his wife. More important dis- 
coveries would result than ever were 
searched out of a trial sermon. 

Another step in the right direction might 
be that the seminary require for graduation 
that a student read this book and that his 
wife pass an examination upon its contents. 
If this seems drastic advice, read the book 
before saying so. Mrs. Blackwood, herself 
a minister’s wife of wide experience, brings 
to her task of counsel a breadth of under- 
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standing in which there is not a word of 
censure. She is friendly in her purpose, 
although uncompromising in her ideals. 
Temper this with a wealth of common 
sense and flavor it with a delicious saving 
sense of humor and you have a book that 
is good fare. ; 

Only in a few instances is the mood 
of the book a little cloying or the view- 
point a bit provincial. It is remarkable 
and commendable that the examples are so 
few. Two suggestions are offered: elimi- 
nate the Bible verse as a kind of Golden 
Text for each chapter; provide the book 
with an index. The first is arbitrary; the 
second is imperative. 

Rosert E. KEIGHTON 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


My Faith Looks Up. By Russel L. Dicks. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1949. 96 pages. $1.50. 


This little book is a modern devotional 
work, designed to lift up faith, to “displace 
despair with hope, discouragement with 
affection, loneliness with companionship, 
a sense of failure with courage, a feeling 
of worthlessness with dignity and a sense 
of personhood.” This noble, ambitious 
purpose, so admirably stated, is sought for 
through devotional exercises alliteratively 
outlined in five parts as awe and adoration, 
faith and forgiveness, rest and reassur- 
ance, courage and confidence, prayer and 
praise. The work is made up of biblical 
selections, commentaries on Scripture, med- 
itations, schemes for self-discipline, and 
general devotional materials, some in a 
kind of poetic form. All the passages are 
designed to help one get release from emo- 
tional tension. 

This work is characteristically modern 
in its approach to the devotional life. It 
shows the sharp break which “pastoral 
counseling” books make with the tradi- 
tional devotional literature of the past. 
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The older works of devotion were more 
concerned with the struggle for penitence 
—or, to use the old Lutheran phrase, with 
Busskampf—in which the believer learned 
to live with his suffering and did not want 
to hide himself, ostrich-like, from it. This 
characteristic modern note of wanting to 
escape suffering rather than seeking to 
transform it into love is mentioned, but 
the impact of its meaning is not under- 
stood: “One can remove guilt by identify- 
ing oneself with a point of view, moving 
through suffering ... into . . . forgiveness 
and acceptance.” But Dr. Dicks’ solution 
to the problem of suffering is still as un- 
convincing now as Hegel’s similar solution 
was to Kierkegaard. Suffering is not only 
a moral teacher; it has ontological reality 
too. The cross is still the center of devo- 
tional life! 


Dr. Dicks devotes some space to the art 
of physical relaxation and to the art of 
mental relaxation. Here he outlines meth- 
odologies for achieving a quietude of body 
and mind which he easily identifies with a 
“peace” of spirit. These extremely inter- 
esting procedures are attempts to do what 
the great mystics have been doing for a 
long time—resolve the disunities of their 
beings. But Dr. Dicks’ specious “relaxa- 
tion,” which is the result of an extremely 
interesting discipline, does not lead to quiet- 
ness of spirit, to the kind of identity of 
which the mystic Tersteegen, for example, 
urges us to partake. 


My Faith Looks Up, then, is a modern 
book of devotion marked by an upward 
striving, an attempt to storm the citadel 
of heaven by an effort of the human will. 
It cannot compare with the greatness of 
spirit, the emptied self, which the ancient 
proponents of what Saint Paul calls the 
“still more excellent way” show as the 
goal of the devotional life. 

Joun JosepH Stoupt 
The University of Delaware 
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The Gospel and Our World. By Georgia 
Harkness. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1949. 126 pages. $1.50. 


The Book Review Editor should do 
something drastic about a reviewer who 
withholds from readers for so long a time 
word of such a superb little book. It is 
so fundamental that, taken seriously, it 
would put “fundamentalists” out of busi- 
ness; so modern that, followed, it would 
lead “modernists” (or “liberals”) back to 
eternal truths; so simple that the layman 
could read it with his radio turned on; 
so clearly what he has wanted to hear 
that he would forget the radio if he did. 

Dr. Harkness ‘subjects the world’s cur- 
rent ills to analysis which finds the disease 
serious but not incurable. Indeed, the cure 
is known, but the methods of effecting it 
are woefully at fault. The Christian gos- 
pel is amply adequate to meet man’s deep- 
est needs. “Yet its communication is on 
the whole so inadequate that the greater 
part of our society, whether within or 
outside of the churches, fails to get any 
real awareness of the gospel’s meaning or 
its power.” 

The solution to that problem lies partly 
in the work of ministers, although the 
author suggests that clergymen, though 
helpful, are too narrowly confined to 
preaching and place “an undue premium 
on its efficacy,” a criticism she makes of 
the place of the sermon in the Protestant 
tradition. 

The chapter on “The Layman and the 
Gospel” deals with the “more than 99 
per cent” upon whom “the vitality of the 
church depends” in a manner that puts 
every minister in debt to the author. Read 
it! Here ministers and laymen will find 
meeting ground ploughed and sown; they 
have but to nurture the seed to reap a 
rich harvest. If, together, ministers and 
laymen will follow the leads opened by Dr. 
Harkness in this chapter, and at the same 


time together come to grips with the fun- 
damental doctrines—creation, judgment 
and redemption—discussed briefly in the 
concluding chapter, the gospel will be 
brought much more effectively to bear 
upon our world. 
Harotp B. INGALLS 

University of Illinois 


People Who Intermarry. By Milton L. 
Barron. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 389 pages. $3.00. 


In the competition between religious 
groups and the tensions between racial and 
ethnic groups, extravagant and ill-founded 
charges and statistics have been used. 
Catholics and Protestants have expressed 
anxiety over the number lost to the other 
by intermarriage. Race-haters have sought 
to inflame their followers by assertions 
concerning the extent of racial intermar- 
riage. Barron’s study provides valuable 
documentation for those who would de- 
sire the facts and who would like to know 
something of the extent of studies made 
in this field. 

The author makes a single New England 
town, Derby, Connecticut, the basis for 
intensive analysis. The competition be- 
tween religious groups is sufficiently pres- 
ent by virtue of the in-migration ranging 
from the English colonists of the seven- 
teenth century to the French Canadians 
of the twentieth. In between came Scan- 
dinavian and German Protestants, Italians, 
Polish Catholics and Jews, the Irish of 
course, and a few Negroes. From this 
sampling, the author does not attempt to 
make universal generalizations. He draws 
substantially upcn other studies in areas 
as widespread as from Rhode Island to the 
West Coast, with its Oriental, Mexican, 
and Indian intermarriages. 

Some superficial common assertions are 
exploded, such as the rise in Negro-white 
intermarriages and the Catholic-Protestant 
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losses to each other via the marriage li- 
cense. If Derby can be regarded as any- 
thing like typical, the apprehensions of all 
parties concerned are unnecessary. The 
author does‘ not pretend that his data is 
all-inclusive. It is quite likely that the 
situation in some other geographic areas 
might be different from the conclusions 
drawn from the Derby study and the other 
data reviewed. 

Intermarriage is described simply as “de- 
viation from the mores of mate-selection.” 
It occurs as a result of “conditions of so- 
ciety and in the various aspects of racial, 
religious and ethnic group relations which 
are not conducive to in-marriage practice 
and which undermine institutional control.” 
The factors which contribute to intermar- 
riage fall into four categories—attitudinal, 
demographic, propinquitous and similarity, 
and peremptory. 

According to this study and the survey 
of other studies, Jews have been less in- 
clined to marry across religious lines, though 
there are numerous instances of this oc- 
curring. Smaller religious groups, the 
Greek-Orthodox and Greek-Catholics, en- 
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ter more freely into intermarriage. The 
author concludes that eventuaily possibly 
three religious groups—Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants—will remain. 

As a result of the processes now in op- 
eration, it appears that the two large racial 
in-groups, the Negroes and the whites, will, 
in all probability, continue. A third group 
may emerge made up of the Chinese, Japa- 
nese, American Indians, and Filipinos. As 
might well be expected, the nationality 
groups show less promise of continued ex- 
istence. 

The final hypothesis of the study is that, 
whereas religion and nationality may cease 
to be a factor in identifying in-groups, a 
new one is in process of forming based 
upon economic and educational character- 
istics, to be identified as class. 

On the whole, this is an impressive 
study. It is evidently a doctoral disserta- 
tion. Its publication in book form has 
not been subject to some of the modifica- 
tions which a more general use might sug- 
gest. 

Vicror OBENHAUS 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
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HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Livingstone College 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Hood Theological Seminary, with Livingstone 
College, is a center of liberal and theological 
education. Courses of study leading to the 
B.D. degree, Certificate in Theology, and 
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Livingstone College 
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Education 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 
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A College of Christian Character 
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THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION? 


A review of the faced 
N other minority groups in 
United States in particular and in the Leas 


in general. 
Subscription 
Subscription to the JOURNAL is $2.50 per 
year in the U. S. and possessions; $3.00 in 
foreign countries. Single copies $1.00 for the 
winter, spring, and fall numbers; $2.00 for 
summer numbers. 
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THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Howard University, Washington 1, D. C. 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Graduate School of Theology 
Leading to degree of S.T.B. 


Standard curriculum with strong 
faculty—Varied elective courses— 
Exceptional opportunity for practi- 
cal experience in both urban and 
rural areas. Scholarship aid to 


worthy students. 


Horace MANN Bonp 
President 


The Maryland Baptist Center and 
School of Religion 


1434 McCulloh Street 
BALTIMORE 17, MD. 


Joun L. Trt1Ey, Dean 
LAfayette 5350 


Operating under auspices of the 
United Baptist Missionary Convention 
of Maryland 


A program of leadership education 
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VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class “A” College—Coeducational with a strong Graduate School 
of Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in liberal arts and sciences, 
religion, education and religious education. Seminary offering the 
degree of B.D. 


Through the years Virginia Ynion University has maintained a 
strong faculty and adhered to rigid scholarship. 


The small college plan is emphasized; thus the family-like atmos- 
phere prevails. 


The University is admirably located on United States Highway 
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Joun M. ELLison, President 
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FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


BASES OF WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
By 


WILLIAM STUART NELSON 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AND DEAN OF THE UNIVERSITY 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$1.00 


“In the gravity of the present world crisis such proposals are worthy of 
most serious consideration.” — Dr. Alain Locke, Howard University. 
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